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Settons from the 


*. .. encouraging sign...’ 
“If I were to characterize this year’s 
class”, writes a summer session in- 
structor in the National Council of 
Scholastic Press Associations survey, 
“I should say that it was unusually 
interested in developing student news- 
papers to greater quality and influence 
than in maintaining them at whatever 
may be their present standard. It 
seems to me that this spirit, stronger 
this year than last, is a most encour- 


aging sign”. 


* oe Omiey, we ese...” 


The staff and advisers find much 
help from The School Press Review. 
We very much enjoy the article, “We 
See By The Papers”, and would like 
to know if these articles are taken from 
school publications which you receive 
each month. 

We have not sent papers except at 
the time they are judged just before 
the annual convention. We would be 
glad to mail you copies each month or 
as often as our paper is published if 
that is the manner by which you ob- 
tain material for these different fea- 
ture articles in The Review.—C. E., 


Nf. 
a 


Yes, the Editor or his assistants 
read each and every paper and 
magazine sent to the CSPA office for 
items or articles that can be used in 
The Review. Many of the major 
articles are solicited by the editor 
when he observes some unusual fea- 
ture in a publication. Many of The 
Review’s cuts are borrowed directly 
from the member-publications. An 
unusual feature of The Review is the 
picture on the cover. We devote 
much time to selecting an appro- 
priate plate from the hundreds of 
annuals submitted in the Yearbook 
Contest and Critique. The Review 
is the only publication carrying this 
feature regularly. Each member- 
publication is supposed to send us 
issues as they appear but this is not 
always done. These papers and 
magazines are clipped also by a 
member of the office staff for news 
of the school press associations 
throughout the country. These are 
placed in the National Council of 
Scholastic Press Associations files 
for future reference. Unusual is- 
sues, such as anniversaries, pictorial, 
historic, and others, are saved for 
another file. In time we hope the 
CSPA files will be a mine of infor- 
mation on all phases and types of 
publications, on the development 
and history of the school press field, 


Membors 


and of the work of the advisers and 
editors who have contributed to its 
making. 


... ahead of time.. 


Enclosed is a check for four dollars 
to cover our subscription to The School 
Press Review for 1940-41. We have 
found it so helpful that we want to be 
sure to have it this year.—M. P., N. J. 


goer ee 


The above letter reached the 
CSPA office in November but all 
dues for this publication has been 
paid through March, 1941. Now it 
is the first to be paid through 
March, 1942! 


«|... we value this award...’ 


We want you to know how much we 
value this award (Medalist). To have 
participated in this contest has been a 
most helpful experience for the boys 
of our yearbook staff. Your very com- 
plete score sheet will be of tremendous 
aid to the staffs to come; your analysis 
of what goes to make up the yearbook 
is so splendidly all-inclusive. The 
medal itself will hold a place of honor 
and will be a continuing incentive.— 


S. F., Pa. 


*, . . pleased and gratified...” 


Thank you for the 1941 yearbook 
score sheet. Naturally I am pleased 
and gratified that our book rated so 
well. My entire staff joins me in deep 
appreciation.—H. E., Pa. 
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«... proud and pleased...” 


Through The Review we find our 
1940 yearbook Medalist for the fifth 
time. We are proud and pleased. Now 
we must make the 1941 book even bet. 
ter. Were this year’s book awards re- 
ported in the metropolitan papers? If 
so, we did not see the report. If so, 
what date? May I have the grade our 
book received this year. We need it 
to start our campaign for advertise- 
ments. Best wishes to the CSPA.— 
ln Sig EN. Es 


ee 


The complete list of publications 
and their placings was released for 
Monday, October 7, through the 
Office of Public Information of Co- 
lumbia University. This is the me- 
dium by which lists of newspapers 
and magazines are released in 
March, also. Partial yearbook lists 
appeared in the dailies on the above 
date. Through the national press 
associations announcements appear- 
ed in newspapers throughout the 
country covering the areas in which 
the yearbooks were published. 

Checking the use to which this 
rating was put with reference to ad- 
vertising, the Editor learned that a 
letter is sent annually to the mer- 
chants supporting this particular 
yearbook announcing its rating. A 
copy of the letter may be of interest 
to other advisers and editors. Here 
it is:— 

“You will be as proud and pleased 
as we are that the 1940 X was 
awarded the Medal by the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association, 
with a rating of 970 out of a pos- 
sible 1000 points. 

“The Advertisers of the 1940 
book made possible that excellent 
showing, for no matter how much 
creative talent our pupils may have, 
or how skillful the guidance from 
the faculty, it is the Advertisers who 

make possible the employment of 
the best printer. So we thank you 
sincerely for past and future pa- 
tronage. 

“Incidentally, the X has 
been medalist for five consecutive 
years and before that held first 
place for six years. 

“We know that it pays you to ap- 
pear in our advertising pages. The 
book is circulated wherever our pu- 
pils live. It is prized and saved by 
each family who owns a copy. It 
is mailed to the colleges where our 
graduates go and they have at- 
tended seventy colleges and uni- 
versities of the country. Adver- 
tisers prize their copies, too. 
that will make possible the publi- 
cation of the best yearbook in the 
school’s history—the X of 
1941.” 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Reportorial Training---Gateway to Writing 


By WILLIAM L. CHENERY 


&ditor, Collier’s Magazine 


The distinguished Editor of Collier’s Magazine spoke 
informally to the delegates to the 1940 CSPA Con- 
vention about his experiences as a reporter and news- 
paper man before going into the magazine field. For 
the benefit of those who were not privileged to hear 
him, we take pleasure in printing his talk in full in 


this issue of The Review. 


EVER have I seen so many edi- 
tors together before in my en- 
tire life. I had no notion that 

there were so many in the world. I 
don’t view editors as importantly as 
your director indicates that I might. I 
am put in place by my own family. I 
have children and one of them is a 
school editor. When she was very 
much younger than she now is, she had 
a guest. That guest said, “My father 
works in a candy factory, and every 
night when he comes home he brings 
me a box of candy”. My daughter 
had nothing as good as that about 
which to brag so she said, “My father 
is an editor and a carpenter, but he’s 
a very much better carpenter than edi- 
tor”. So you see, we cannot take our- 
selves too seriously. 


I don’t know how many of you are 
going to continue as journalists, but 
you are young now and you will have 
many opportunities from which to 
choose in the years ahead. On the 
guess that some of you, a great many 
of you perhaps, will be caught by the 
attraction of working on newspapers 
or magazines or some of the other 
forms that journalism now takes, I am 
going to run over my experiences as 
an editor to see if I can draw from 
them anything of interest or value to 
you for your own future guidance. 


Why people become journalists, I 
do not know. Of course, nearly all of 
us have to work and being a reporter 
is more interesting than driving a 
truck. Certainly it is easier on the 
back, and I suspect that some of us 
started in that way. We want to do 
something that is a little easier than 
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something else. Seriously, the influ- 
ences that make you want to be a jour- 
nalist could be summed up as two. 
People like to write; at least some peo- 
ple like to write. Others like to draw 
pictures and if that kind of gift is 
yours, you are fortunate. The mind 
takes on a curious turn, a curious urge, 
and if you are that sort of person, you 
are happy putting one word after an- 
other or putting lines together and 
making pictures. I think that is one 
of the things. 


ae thing is interest in pub- 
lic affairs. Some people are in- 
terested in public affairs; some people 
are not. If you happen to like to 
write and are interested in public af- 
fairs, you are probably going to be a 
journalist. When you first make up 
your mind after getting out of your 
schools, you may come into my office 
or the office of one of my successors 
or some other newspaper or magazine 
office and ask for a job. We will prob- 
ably tell you we haven’t any job and 
that you should come back later. You 
will come back later and you will get 
after somebody else. Finally you will 
get a job, and if you are lucky you 
will get that job not in New York or 
in Chicago or in any other great met- 
ropolitan city, but you will get it in 
one of the smaller cities on a small 
papero. 


You will get it on such a paper in 
such a city for a very plain reason. 
If you got a job here on one of the 
newspapers or magazines, your city 
editor or your assistant managing edi- 
tor wouldn’t trust you at first for you 
are quite young. I remember a great 


many years ago when I was managing 
editor of an afternoon newspaper here, 
a very nice, bright boy came in and 
wanted a job and I sent him to our 
city editor. The city editor was re- 
luctant to employ him because he had 
never worked in New York. I per- 
suaded him to take him on. I forgot 
him. About six months later I asked 
the editor what happened to this boy. 
He said that he was covering a Bronx 
police station. I said, “What has he 
been doing since he was there?” He 
said he had been there steadily and 
that he never had a chance to write 
a line. He sat in one police station 
and called another police station and 
said, “Sarge, anything doing?” Sarge 
would say yes or no and give him a 
few names which he ’phoned back to 
his newspaper. 


That wasn’t very good. If this fel- 
low had been in some little city like 
Springfield, Massachusetts, or Water- 
bury, Connecticut, or Springfield, 
Ohio, he would have been on a rela- 
tively small paper and would have had 
a chance to do reporting and all sorts 
of editing. He would have gone as 
far as his gifts would have taken him. 
If this itch that has led you into jour- 
nalism keeps up, when you_ get 
through college and really want to go 
on with journalism, try to get yourself 
a job as a reporter in a small town or 
a small city. Learn to be a reporter; 
learn to be a good reporter. 


EPORTING is a tedious occupa- 
tion at first. They make you do 

all sorts of very disagreeable things. 
It is hard on the feet even if it doesn’t 
hurt the mind much. It is pretty hard 
to get over the first six months because 
you will have fairly boring things to 
do. When I was first reporting, my 
city editor used to make me rewrite the 
obituary column. That was a very 
tedious and unpleasant occupation. I 
think the city editor was disciplining 
me. In any event, if you once get that 
training you are getting a fundamental 
training in journalism and that funda- 


One 








mental thing is a recognition of what 
is of public interest and public signifi- 
cance. I don’t know at just what point 
in a reporter’s career he gets that ap- 
preciation, but at some time he does 
get it. You can have some one up on 
a platform haranguing just as I am 
now and a good reporter will ignore 
practically everything he says. If by 
any chance he says anything of i 
terest, the reporter’s mind wakes up 
and grabs it. That is of tremendous 
value not only in journalism but in 
many other sorts of activities. 

Our whole modern world is geared 
to govern by public opinion and re- 
porters are people who have that news 
sense. They are best of all trained and 
equipped to recognize changes in pub- 
lic sentiment and public opinion. If 
you have iit, you are going to be of 
great use to all sorts of people. But if 
you are bored by reporting, you can 
do something else. 


I think back to my early days as a 
reporter in Chicago. Of course, I re- 
member the more conspicuous people 
who were reporters when I was—some 
before and some a little later. I am go- 
ing to give the names of one or two of 
them and you will see that reporting 
is not at all a blind alley. One of them, 
some thirty years ago in Chicago, was 
a long lanky fellow from Wisconsin, 
who was on the same paper as I. That 
fellow’s name was Carl Sandburg, and 
though he was just a reporter then, he 
told me that his previous training had 
been on a milk truck. He was exagger- 
ating a little bit because he had been 
at the University of Wisconsin. He be- 
came a great biographer and wrote the 
biographical history of Abraham Lin- 
coln. It is one of the high points in bio- 
graphical writings. 

There is another reporter who is 
now a professor in the Columbia 
School of Journalism. His name is 
Henry Pringle. He was a reporter on 
the Globe with me some twenty-two 
years ago. His last biography is the life 
of the late President Taft. Previously, 
he wrote the Pulitzer Prize biography 
of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Then there was Max Anderson who 
was crazy to write a play. Well, he 
wrote a play. The first one wasn’t so 
good, but it was given favorable re- 
marks by the critics. It didn’t get an 
audience, however, so we must con- 
clude it wasn’t very good. He wrote 
another play for a newspaper man and 
that play—perhaps you are all too 
young to remember—was “What Price 
Glory.” Since then he has become one 
of the most conspicuous of American 
playwrights and dramatists. But re- 
member, he made his beginnings in 
daily journalism. 


iy THEN, you are really interested 


in journalism, I would suggest that 


Two 


you get this reportorial training for 
you will find yourself with that, able to 
stay in the newspaper world, later per- 
haps, to go into magazines. I have 
wandered from newspapers to maga- 
zines, and now I have been on Colliers 
for the last fifteen years. You may be 
interested also in knowing a little 
about how newspapers and magazines 
differ. One of your representatives 
asked me just before I came in here 





Coming Events 


JANUARY 24. Western Massachusetts League 
of School Publications. Meeting at Northampton 
High. Mr. C. I. Chatto, Commerce High, Spring- 
field, in charge. 

JANUARY ‘25. Suffolk Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation. Meeting at Riverhead, N. Y.. Wilbur C. 
Olmstead, Adviser. The Quill, Hampton Bays, N.Y., 
High, Chairman, Board of Directors, in charge. 

JANUARY 31. Eastern Massachusetts League 
of Junivr High School Publications. Meeting at 
South Junior High, Waltham. Carl C. Peterson, 
Weeks Junior High, Newton Centre, Chairman of 
Advisory Board, in charge. 

MARCH 13-14-15. Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, New York City. 
Seventeenth Annual Convention. Joseph M. Mur- 
phy, Director, in charge. 

MARCH 21 (Approximate). Western Massachu- 
setts League of School Publications. Meeting at 
Belchertown High. Mr. C. I. Chatto, Commerce 
High, Springfield, in charge. 

MARCH. Arkansas High School Press Assoria- 
tion. Meeting at Little Rock High. Mrs. Helen 
Hall, Senior High, Little Rock, and W. J. Lemxe, 
Executive Secretary, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville, in charge. 

MARCH OR APRIL. Central California Press 
Association. Meeting at California University in 
Berkeley. Adviser to Publication, Galileo High, 
San Francisco, in charge. 

APRIL 4. Eastern Massachusetts League of 
Junior High School Publications. Meeting at 
Roosevelt School, Melrose. Carl C. Peterson. 
Weeks Junior High, Newton Centre, Chairman of 
Advisory Board, in charge 

APRIL 18. South Canetinn Scholastic Press As- 
sociation. Meeting at Charleston. Fred C. Kend- 
rick, Greenville High, Director, in charge. 

APRIL 24. Suffolk Scholastic Press Association. 
Meeting at Sag Harbor, N. Y. Wilbur C. Olm- 
stead, Adviser, The Quill, Hampton Bays, N. Y., 
High, Chairman, Board of Directors, in charge. 

APRIL. Western Maryland Interscholastic 
Press Association. Meeting at Beall High, Frost- 
burg. Miss Mary E. Murray, Allegany High, Cum- 
berland, in charge. 

MAY 10 (Approximate). Montana High School 
Interscholastic Editorial Association. Dean A. L. 
Stone, Journalism Building, Montana State Uni- 
versity. Missoula, in charge. 

MAY 23 (Approximate). Western Massachu- 
setts League of School Publications. Meeting at 
State College, Amherst. Mr. C. I. Chatto, Com- 
merce High, Springfield, in charge. 

MAY. Michigan Interscholastic Press Associa- 
tion. Meeting at Ann Arbor. Prof. J. L. Brumm, 
Journalism Department University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, in charge. 

_ SPRING. Genesee Valley School Press Associa- 
tion. Mrs. F. J. O'Donnell, Geneseo, N. Y., High, 
President. 

SPRING. Southern California Press Associa- 
tion. Meeting at Redondo Beach. Teacher of Jour- 
nalism, Redondo High, in charge. 

MONTHLY—First Wednesday during school 
year. Elementary Press Association of Chicago. 
Miss Catherine Donahoe, President, Library of Su- 
perintendent of Schools, 228 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, in charge. Board of Directors meets the 
third Wednesday of each month during the school 
year. 

nee 


how many new writers we got in a year. 
We don’t get very many new writers 
because magazines have relatively lim- 
ited subjects and spaces, which usually 
provide opportunities only for the ex- 
perienced writers. However, a few new 
writers do show up every year. 


For example, nearly every week we 
get about one thousand unsolicited 
manuscripts. We receive about fifty 
thousand a year but we don’t buy more 
than ten or twelve. Yet it is vitally im- 
portant to us to discover the really 


good ones in that great crop of manu- 
scripts so we can get new, interesting 
writers. 

I can give you one illustration of 
this. There was a man named Brad- 
ford who was the Sunday Editor of a 
newspaper. A consolidation left him 
without employment. He had always 
wanted to write short stories and this 
gave him the cpportunity he long de- 
sired. He wrote two and sent one to us 
and one to Harper’s. No one at Col- 
lier’s had ever heard of him and 
neither had anyone at Harper’s. Read- 
ers picked out his stories in both maga- 
zines. We had a new writer, and for 
the moment, Harper’s had a new 
writer, too. It was worthwhile to read 
thousands of manuscripts to find this 
new writer, one who could write short 
stories capable of interesting millions 
of people. That is an example of how 
we get our writers. We get them out of 
the group of people who have had ex- 
perience elsewhere; and who have dem- 
onstrated a great capacity to interest 
large numbers of people. That, if any, 
is the secret path to success as a writer. 


School Publications Work 
Popular Wisconsin Course 


Twenty-two states were represented 
by 111 students enrolled in the 1940 
summer session of Wisconsin’s School 
of Journalism. Sixty of the students 
were high school or college teachers 
concerned with journalism, student 
publications, or school public relations. 

Six eastern states were represented 
by 19 students; 28 students came from 
as far away as California, Montana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. Of the 83 from 10 
middle western states, 49 were Wiscon- 
sin residents. 

The women numbered 72 and the 
men, 39. Of the total, 72 were grad- 
uate students, of whom 47 are work- 
ing for higher degrees. At the end 
of the session, five received the Master 
of Arts (Journalism) degree earned 
entirely through summer sessions. 

The most popular courses were the 
teaching of journalism, supervision of 
student publications, feature writing, 
interpretation of foreign news, and 
analysis of propaganda. 


Printers Profit 


Of each $100 printing job, $46.70 
goes to the workers, $31.20 goes to 
the government for taxes, $20.90 is 
taken by those who supply the printer 
with his materials, and $1.20 goes to 
the printer, according to an article by 
M. E. Powers, printing engineer, in the 
December, 1939, issue of The Inland 


Printer. 
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Have You a Planographed Paper? 


By VIRGINIA WALLER 
Assistant Faculty Adviser, Hayt Herald 


LANOGRAPH! The magic word 
P that has opened a vista of oppor- 

tunity for the elementary school 
publication! 


Planographing is a more recent de- 
velopment for reproducing in quantity 
the output of the journalistically-in- 
clined candidates of the English and 
grammar classes. It is admirably adapt- 
ed to the individual needs of the cre- 
ative child. At a period in the educa- 
tional development of children where 
originality, individuality and child ex- 
pression are in constant need of a 
steady outlet, the school newspaper has 
become the major source of stimula- 
tion and satisfaction. 

Mimeographing has had its day. It 
is limited in quantity of output and 
variety of media. 

The printed paper, while advantage- 
ous because of the minimum of tech- 
nical jobs for child workers, neverthe- 
less is expensive and also limited in its 
flexibility to handle art material of a 
childlike quality. 

But planographing has solved this 
problem that has aggravated the minds 
of conscientious sponsors of school pa- 
pers. 


eee is a process of 
photography which will reproduce 
each scribbled line, each juvenile effort 
in clear black and white. Planograph 
will bring out the face of each promi- 
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nent person via snapshot without the 
cost and trouble of procuring a “cut.” 

But how does the job of producing 
a planographed newspaper begin? 
What is the method of collecting ma- 
terial and later returning it in neatly 
bound editions of the monthly Blah? 
How much does it cost? Who does the 
work? There are thousands of ques- 
tions the curious reader might find on 
his lips if he is unfamiliar with this 
type of “printing”. 


O BETTER understand and more 
fully appreciate how these and 
many more questions may be answered, 
let us peek in on an elementary school 
staff where real children are busily 
planning the next issue of The Hayt 


Herald. 

“Lois, may I use your typewriter to 
type my editorial?” 

“OK, but you better use some of the 
paper that has been cut into strips the 
right width so you won’t run over the 
margin. By the way, have you seen 
Shirley? She promised to give me 
some hobby articles from room 302. 
They just had a Hobby Fair and I 


want some stories for my page.” 


This conversation is one of many 
that occurs in the eighth grade room 
where the staff compiles the material 
for The Hayt Herald. There are edi- 
tors for each department. There are 
reporters for each room. Each editor 
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has a spring-clip board on which he 
clips material for his department for 
typing. As soon as he feels that he has 
sufficient material and enough variety 
of articles, he begins typing the stories 
on strips of paper that have been cut 
the width of the column for the dum- 
my sheet. He often has other members 
of the class assist in this process since 
a regular typing staff has been formed. 


HE editors’ boards are hung on 

hooks around the room so that 
the sponsor or other editors have ac- 
cess to the material at all times. The 
paper consists of twelve or thirteen 
pages and has three columns per page. 
The dummy sheet is larger than the 
“printed” edition and prints of each 
page are approximately one third 
smaller than the original, but identical 
in every other respect. 

It is optional as to whether the 
planographing process reduces or en- 
larges the dummy sheet, depending 
upon the needs of the school and the 
public who will later read the paper. 

The important advantage is that any 
drawing in black and white can be 
photographed and reproduced so that 
none of the child’s style or individual- 
ity is altered. It means that children 
may illustrate their stories with pic- 
tures in the same column merely by 
having the typists leave space for the 
drawing as the columns are assembled. 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Front page and two inside pages of the Hayt Herald showing handlettered ads mentioned by Miss Waller in her article. 
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Tho fditon Writes 





GREETINGS TO OUR MEMBERS 


SSOCIATIONS of the kind in which you are now 

participating are of distinctly American origin. Stu- 

ent publications as you know them are known only 

in the United States. True, some ninety were published in 

the British Isles up to the outbreak of the present war, 

largely of magazine type, and others found in English 

speaking countries; but practically all but a minute per- 

centage of student publications are the product of schools 
within the confines of the United States. 

You have played an important part in what has become 
an American contribution to education. The newspapers, 
magazines and yearbooks took shape under the direction of 
skilled advisers and enthusiastic staff members and they 
have been accepted as your handiwork by teachers and ad- 
ministrators everywhere. There has been no attempt to 
change their style or format except to suggest improve- 
ments. But the changes that have come about still enable 
you to keep these publications the product of the school and 
keyed to the thoughts, the words and the deeds of the 
student bodies they represent. 

Student publications are not a new venture. The first one 
of which there is a record was published by the boys in what 
is now the Penn Charter School in Philadelphia when a 
foreign invader occupied their city, and their school build- 
ings, in 1777. The first printed student publication appeared 
in Boston before the middle of the past century, the work 
of the boys in the Latin School. These publications, still 
functioning, have survived the vicissitudes of wars, both 
civil and economic, and may be taken as examples of con- 
tinuity, of courage, of persistence, that will bear with us 
during the periods of stress and strain that may assail us as 
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individuals, as editors and advisers, as publications or as 
schools. 

This Association is one of more than four score now hap. 
pily and effectively functioning in all parts of the country, 
These have come into being since the early twenties and 
their growth, the frequency of their meetings, the support 
they have received from their schools, the student publica- 
tions and the professional press, indicates the importance 
of their mission. We do not know, however, what effect a 
period of national emergency may have upon us. For this 
reason we are hoping you, as representative members, may 
put your affairs in such order that you will survive to en- 
courage and direct future editors and advisers and to serve 
as an example which others may be proud to follow. 

Meanwhile, it is advisable that we who are associated 
with the school press should plan our work and chart our 
courses to take care of whatever may be before us. We are 
indebted far more than we can estimate, to the institutions 
that permit us to function without restraint but with a 
proper regard for the rights and privileges of those about 
us. We are an American institution and we have an oppor- 
tunity now to show our schools and our communities how 
effectively and well we can function as an integral part of 
school life. We have our niche; we must see that our occu- 
pancy of it shall still earn for us the commendation of those 
who look to us for the help, the inspiration and the guid- 
ance which was the original motive prompting our installa- 
tion. SEEEEEIEEEEEEEEEEEne 


A KING’S CREED AND 
A SPORTSMAN’S 


(With respect to the following, the Director of the CSPA 
met a former Columbia College student on the train between 
Philadelphia and New York recently, who told him that he 
was about to finish his fourth year in medical school and had 
gone to Philadelphia to apply for an internship in a hospital 
there. While waiting to see one of the doctors, he saw a 
framed copy of the Creed given below hanging on the recep- 
tion room wall. He was so impressed that he copied it for 
future reading. No source was indicated so we reprint it as 
our medical student friend, who used to help, also, at Con- 
vention time, gave it to us.) 


i THE study of King George of England, esteemed as a 

ood sportsman, there hangs a graven code which 

princes, premiers and many a humble servant have read 

and retained. It is in six parts unornamented, unaffected 
and in simple English, 

“Teach me to be obedient to the rules of the game; 

“Teach me to distinguish sentiment and sentimentality, 
admiring one and despising the other; 

“Teach me neither to proffer nor receive cheap praise; 

“If I am called upon to suffer, let me be like a wild beast 
that goes away to suffer in silence; 

“Teach me to win if I may; if I may not, teach me to be 
a good loser; 

“Teach me neither to cry for the moon nor to cry over 
spilt milk.” 

And he who would live up to this stoic’s creed must come 
near to kingship. 


CSPA HELPS AGAIN 


When G. N. Kincaid, principal of the Valmead Elemen- 
tary School at Lenoir, North Carolina, started to write his 
thesis on the evaluation of mimeographed newspapers in 
his state, he wrote for suggestions. In return he received 
the rating sheets used in CSPA Contests and a Primer of 
Newspaper Technique, a CSPA aid. With these as a start- 
ing point and the offer of other material and assistance, he 
was off to a good start. 

The CSPA is ready and willing to help all projects of this 
nature to the full extent of its facilities and welcomes the 
chance to aid members or non-members alike. 
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We Seo by the Papors.. 


Editors who use a certain page of 
their newspaper to print overflow, ex- 
cess, and miscellaneous copy will feel 
a certain kinship after reading an arti- 
cle on page 3 of the Ponce Tribune, 
Coral Gables, Fla., in the Oct. 30 
issue. The head reads: “After seven 
years of Martyrdom, Tribune Third 
Page Feels Sad.” 

, ¥ 

The Commerce Mercury, High 
School of Commerce, Worcester, 
Mass., runs a “Know Your City” col- 
umn. 

: = 

The window panes at the Polytech- 
nic Preparatory Country Day School 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., have to be opened 
at least six inches when the heavy guns 
at Fort Hamilton are fired. Shattered 
windows result from concussion, if the 
advice goes unheeded. 


7 

In earlier days of journalism, types 
of different colors adorned news pages. 
This practice has fallen into disuse 
during the past two decades. Now there 
is an attempt to employ colors in news 
type again. These fashions may come 
and go but the green nameplate of El 
Vaquero, of Glendale Junior College, 
Glendale, Cal., continues week by 
week, Monday by Monday. 

, FF 

Student newspapers throughout the 
country are expressing themselves 
forcefully and well in editorials dealing 
with democracy, its defense and the 
proper patriotism. 
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The holiday seasons, both Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, have shown the 
real spirit of students. Many schools 
sponsored basket drives for the needy. 
The Central Student, Central High 
School, Detroit, Mich., advertised the 
drive with a feature story and a good 
action photograph, in the December 
> issue. 
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Four different page 1 stories in the 
December 4 issue of The Havermale 
News, Havermale Junior High School, 
Spokane, Wash., were devoted to inter- 
esting aspects of the campaign to sell 
Christmas Seais. The cartoon was very 
effective in the same issue on the same 
page. The crusade was carried on in an 
editorial. 


. ¥¥ << 
El Don of Santa Ana Junior Col- 
lege, Santa Ana, Cal., carried a scented 
advertisement in the December 6 issue. 
Y e 
Is the “you” understood when some- 
one says, “Pardon me”? Students in 
the English classes at Theodore Roose- 


velt High School, New York, had bet- 
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ter find out. Faculty members in the 
English department will begin teaching 


etiquette, the Decmeber 5 issue reports. 


Exchanges is the title of a column in 
the Santa Maria Breeze, Santa Maria 
Union High School, in California’s 
city of the same name. Columns such 
as this one enables all students to find 
cut what is going on at other schools 
throughout the country. 


FF ¢£ 
A boxed news digest indexing stories 


in the December 6 issue was carried in 
the Austin Sentinel, Austin High 
School, Austin, Minn. 

¢ ¢ 


Havre High School’s newspaper, 
Stampede, Havre, Mont., believes in 
advertising. Among other things, The 
Stampede advertises The Stampede, 
and lines slugged Stampede appear 
after each story. 
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An interview with Frederick W. 
Goudy, master type designer, is carried 
in The West Wing of Mission High 
School, San Francisco, Cal., in the 
November 29 issue. 


Warner Bros. Patriotic Shorts 


Now Available 


i. the personal supervision of 
Mr. Harry Warner, and as an 
evidence of patriotism during the pres- 
ent crisis, Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., 
has produced a series of two-reel his- 
torical and educational pictures in tech- 
nicolor. Delegates to the 1940 Conven- 
tion were privileged to view the “Bill 
of Rights” shown through the courtesy 
of Warner Bros. and their representa- 
tive, Mr. Kronenberg. 

Lately, these films, which were orig- 
inally produced in 35 mm., theatre size, 
have been issued in 16mm., technicolor 
and sound, for school use. They can 
be leased at a nominal rental fee by 
schools for any period up to three 
years through Teaching Films Cus- 
todians, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

During the past four years, twelve of 
these patriotic shorts have been re- 
leased. They are: 

1. “Give Me Liberty” — Incidents 
preceding Patrick Henry’s famous 
speech. 

“The Song of a Nation” — The 
story of the writing of our nation- 
al anthem. 

“Declaration of Independence”— 
historic events that led to its sign- 
ing. 

“The Man Without a Country”— 
The story of Lieutenant Philip 
Nolan. 

“The Romance of Louisiana” — 
1803 and the Louisiana Purchase. 
“Sons of Liberty” — Story of 
Haym Solomon and his aid to the 
cause of the American Revolution. 
“Lincoln in the White House”— 
From 1861 to the immortal ad- 
dress at Gettysburg. 

“Under Southern Stars” — The 
Civil War and Chancellorsville. 
“Bill of Rights” — The story of 


for School Use 


the incorporation of the Bill of 
Rights into the Federal Constitu- 
tion guaranteeing the rights of 
man in America. 

“The Monroe Doctrine” — The 
historic message of President 
Monroe to Congress and what it 
has meant to the Americas in im- 
portant stages of history. 

“Old Hickory”—Briefly told in- 
cidents in the life of President 
Jackson. 

“Teddy Roosevelt’s Rough Rid- 
ers’—A short biography from 
1895 to his retirement from pub- 
lic life. 

A few months ago, Mr. Warner was 
awarded the “gold medal of citizen- 
ship” by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
because of his outstanding contribu- 
tions to the country of these patriotic 
short subjects. The citation, quoted in 
the National Historical Magazine for 
November, 1940, read, “For outstand- 
ing service as a citizen of the United 
States for sponsoring a great American 
program through consistent production 
of a series of patriotic feature pictures 
and short subpects, bringing America’s 
true history, its thrilling chapters and 
immortal personalities to the citizens 
of the nation.” 

Because of the enthusiastic reception 
of one of these shorts by our 1940 
delegates, we have decided to feature 
as many as possible in connection with 
the 1941 Convention. Not only are 
they a magnificent contribution to the 
pictorial history of America at a time 
when an understanding of the past is 
necessary for an interpretation of the 
present, they are beautiful examples of 
the best that motion picture photog- 
raphy has to offer and a splendid addi- 
tion to any assembly of people, young 
or old. 
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Poetry of the Month... 


O THE staff of The Curtin Junior 
Citizen, Curtin Junior High, 
Williamsport, Pa., and their ad- 

viser, Miss Yolanda Frank, we are in- 
debted for the poetry selections this 
month. The poems are all from junior 
high school publications and they rep- 
resent an excellent cross-section of the 
thinking and writing of pupils of that 
age group as these elements appear in 
the current publications. 


“The verse of the junior high school stu- 
dent is happy, alert to the beauty around 
him, full of song and promise”, they write. 
“At his age, there should be no grief, no 
philosophical depth. Therefore, in selecting 
poems from junior high school magazines, 
we have chosen with an eye for imagery and 
an ear for the lyric”. 


Goldenrod 
Goldenrod! I love to see you gracing 
the pastures. 
You bring memories of lost and happy 
days, 
Of blue September mornings, 
Of copper colored evenings, 
And leaf boats in sparkling streams, 
Of clouds like wandering, woolly sheep 
And golden pastures 
Alive with inviting beauty. 
In the dawn of each new fall, 


I look for you—goldenrod! 
Kathleen Brooks, 
The Curtin Junior Citizen, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


The Hermit 

He looks on life with quiet eyes 

And has no bitterness in his lonely 
heart. 

The sun rises not in vain for him 

Nor the misty morning fog. 

He loves the laughing of rippling 
streams, 

The whispering of leaves in the breeze. 

He loves the rain, 

The graceful leaps of a frightened 
fawn. 

He likes to feel the wind upon his face, 

The turf spring under his bouyant 
step. 

The hermit looks on life with quiet 
eyes. 

Mary DuBois, 


The Curtin Junior Citizen, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Signs Of Spring 
The budding of the jonquils, 
The singing of the birds, 
The grinding of the grist mill 


Is spring in a few words. 


The running drops of rain, 
And little green blades are signs, 
The slender stemmed pussy-willow 
Is spring in a few lines. 
Peggy Delaney, 
The Curtin Junior Citizen, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Neighbors 


They knew each other’s sorrows, 
For when the clouds made shadows 
On their bright dreams and joys 
And life seemed dark and hopeless, 
They comforted each other. 


They shared each other’s happiness— 

The gay, bright, rippling moments 

When one’s mouth was stretched with 
laughter 

And one’s heart lifted with promise 
and hope. 


When their days grow long and quiet, 
Secure by the hearth they sit, 
Each a barrier against one who stalks 
in the shadows 
Until he calls them with a mocking, 
mirthless voice, 
And they know not even neighbors 
Can fail to answer his summons. 
Mary DuBois, 


The Curtin Junior Citizen, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


December Menu 
Very changeable is our weather 
As that bent old man December, 
Weary, blustery, cold, and gray, 
Writes the menu for the day. 


Morning’s plate is skies of blue, 
Perhaps a snow flurry or two— 

Just to get our hunger ready 

For the meal when snows are steady. 


When the uncertain afternoon is gone 
And crisp evening has begun, 

Far above us for dessert, 

He hangs the moon, slim, alert. 


Meringue stars come out to play, 

Telling it’s the end of day, 

So with our wintry meal complete, 

We sleep to lullabies of sleet. 
Julia Eddy, 


The Curtin Junior Citizen, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


It’s Good To Have a Garden 
A child should have a package 


Of new seeds every spring 
From which to raise a pumpkin, 
Or beets, or anything. 


His soul will stretch in stature, 
Inch after inch, I know, 
If he may hoe a garden 
And watch the young plants grow. 
Virginia L. Cole, 
The Lincolnian, 
Portland, Maine. 


Nobility 
(Dedicated to 9B Class 
Not what the world 
With all its whimsies 
All its ever-changing standards 
May expect of you— 


But what, deep in the quiet of your 
soul 

You find yourself demanding of your- 
self 

Makes up the depth and breadth 

Of what you are— 

On the whole 

The measurement of your nobility. 

Florence Thrasher, 


The Cobbler, 
Shoemaker Junior High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Wind 


The wind is a ghostlike thing, 
You hear it, 
You feel it; 
But all you see of it 
Lies in the path 
Of a falling leaf. 
Walter Vandewater, 
The Marquis, 


Lafayette Junior High School, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


My Song 


My song is like a magic box 
Brimful of lovely measure. 
One quaint old fashioned key unlocks 
Good tunes and my jeweled treasure. 
Gay songs and words like tales of old, 
Carved from ancient times, 
And shining songs set in gold 
And chains of silver rhymes. 

Betty J. Wray, 

The Georginnian, 


George Inness Junior High School, 
Montclair, N. J. 


Gypsy Fires 


Gypsy fires in the night 
Cast their weird uncanny light 
On the trees about the camp. 


Gypsy dancers whirl and go, 
Fire embers burn and glow, 
And set the stage afire. 


Gypsy melodies are ringing, 


Gypsy voices gayly singing, 
As the kettle boils. 


Gypsy fires in the gloaming, 
Whither are your makers roaming? 
Do you know? 


Anne McCaffrey, 
Mt. Hebron Sentinel, 
Montclair, N. J. 


The Sea 


The sea rolls on like a never ending 
tale, 
Waves climb and merge, 
Dash themselves in futile effort against 
the rocks, 
Then creep back, 
Rise and try again, 
Ever changeless, ever restless, 
And eternal. 
Nancy Edwards, 
The Curtin Junior Citizen, 
Williamsport, Pa. 
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Planning the Format and Design 


By SYLVIA ROSEN 


The Comet Press, “Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This is Article 4 in the series by Miss Rosen, publications 


consultant, Convention speaker, and one of a group of authorities 


in the fields touching upon the publishing of a student magazine 


or yearbook whose work will be featured in The Review this year. 


O ONE would dispute the fact 
that the primary consideration 
for any publication is what goes 

into it. For the school and college mag- 
azine or annual, no less than for any 
other printed work, interesting, signifi- 
cant content is of first importance. In 
the last few years, school publications 
have attained a high standing in their 
literary material, art work, reporting, 
etc. 

The best material in the world, how- 
ever, presented in unattractive form, 
loses a part of its value. The format, 
then, or design of a publication runs 
the content a close second in impor- 
tance. Planning the format of a maga- 
zine or annual is a stimulating experi- 
ence. The scope for the imagination 
which it gives, the possibility for orig- 
inality, for creative planning+—these 
things make up the many difficulties 
and problems which are apt to harass 
the editor or adviser sometime during 
the course of publication. 


— does one start in planning 
a publication? What are the 
possibilities; what are the limitations? 
We'll try to give some of the answers 
here. You may remember the outline 
given in an earlier article for planning 
the specifications when the printer is 
selected. This outline is amplified when 
we design our publication. A few basic 
rules hold whether the publication is a 
college annual, an elementary school 
magazine or a literary-art magazine: 
whether the publication is small or 
large; whether you are counting pen- 
nies in the cost, or have an unlimited 
budget. 

The rules of designing hold in pub- 
lication planning just as they do in 
dress or interior decoration — good 
taste, harmonious color, a sense of or- 
ganization, relationship to content, va- 
riety with restraint are pretty good 
things to start with. In modern design, 
many of the old rigid rules no longer 
hold, and it is not necessary to keep 
some badly proportioned motif on 
your cover just because it has been 
used for the last twelve years. On the 
other hand, it is not necessary to 
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change the design of your publication 
from cover to cover so completely 
with each issue that it is not recogniz- 
able as yours. If, for example, your 
magazine has a staff page design that 
is beautiful and functional, it may be a 
distinctive note to retain it. 


a we begin a presentation of 
more specific format suggestions, 
we feel a word is in order about a bat- 
tle that rages long and often on almost 
all school publications—to have or not 
to have a theme. It is not straddling 
the fence to say that either is possible, 
either plan may be very good or very 
bad. It seems to us that the question 
is not so much whether or not the 
publication should have a theme. If 
you do decide upon the use of a theme, 
however it is essential that it be one 
around which you can build your ma- 
terial, and that having selected the 
subject you keep the artwork, type, 
colors, appropriate to it. Don’t drag a 
theme in by the hair of its much-bowed 
head. 

There is one danger in the use of a 
theme, that is particularly true of the 
magazine. If the theme is taken too 
literally, it becomes restrictive and you 
are hampered in the choice of the ma- 
terial. If the theme is the Sea for ex- 
ample, and you insist that all text con- 
tributions be on a marine subject, your 
readers are likely to grow very tired of 
reading about the adventures of mer- 
maids and the joys of travel. One high 
school, on the other hand, used a Sea 
theme most effectively in a literary-art 
magazine. The school is near the shore 
and boats and the water were close to 
the students’ hearts. The literary ma- 
terial was fairly varied as it would or- 
dinarily be, with a few high spots on 
the theme subject—perhaps one story 
and some poetry. All of the decora- 
tions, however, were marine in flavor. 
The cover ink and the second color 
used inside were a beautiful blue-green. 
The book was set in Baskerville type 
with all the poetry in italics. This vari- 
ation for the poems gave a rhythm in 
harmony with the theme. 

In an annual, a theme can be a dis- 


tinct advantage, as a key for the design 
of the book, and as an opportunity for 
creative artwork. One annual, for an 
anniversary issue, was designed with a 
Victorian flavor. The printer cooper- 
ated with the staff in locating truly Vic- 
torian or pseudo-Victorian type faces 
for the headings. Elaborate decoations 
were used generously. The _ photo- 
graphs of the faculty and sports celeb- 
rities were superimposed on pictures 
in 1890 costumes. The endpapers sug- 
gested a wallpaper design of the pe- 
riod. The whole book was treated gaily, 
and faculty and students alike got 
much fun out of the book. 

Have a theme, by all means, if you 
wish, but don’t let it restrict the con- 
tent. Let your imagination play in de- 
veloping the theme in color scheme, 
artwork, typography, and layout. 
Whether or not a theme is the specific 
center for designing the format of a 
magazine or annual, there must be 
some design, some unifying plan. 


E WILL start with a considera- 

tion of the magazine. What 
makes up the format? First, we de- 
termine the size of the magazine — 
shall it be 6 x 9, 7% x 10%, 8% x 11, 
or perhaps 9 x 12. We mention these 
sizes particularly because they cut 
most economically out of the standard 
size sheets of book paper. How will we 
hold our pages together; in other 
words, what will the binding be? Most 
magazines are saddle-stitched, that is 
stitched with wire through the center. 
Occasionally a school magazine will be 
side-stitched — stitched with wire 
through the side. When we get our 
pages together with a cover on it, we 
might decide to keep the pages uncut 
with the cover overhanging or we 
might have the pages cut with the 
cover trim flush. In the first case the 
pages are not trimmed after the sheets 
are folded, and each person who re- 
ceives a copy has the pleasure of cut- 
ting the pages himself. In such a case, 
it is necessary that the cover be slightly 
larger than the pages to be sure it com- 
pletely covers all edges. In the second 
case pages and cover are all trimmed 
to the same size. 

The choice of materials—that is the 
kind of paper, cover, flyleaf, and the 
inks to be used—is an important ele- 
ment in planning the format. This sub- 
ject is such an extensive one, however, 
that we are deferring it to a later article 


(Continued on Page 11) 





Editorials... Choice of the Month 


Miss Kathryn R. Byrne, adviser to the 
Junior Narrator of Norwood, Mass., 
Junior High School, has been good 
enough to give us the benefit of her ob- 
servations after reading dozens of junior 
high publications for the purpose of se- 
lecting those given here. We doubly 
welcome her comments for they throw 
an instructive light upon this phase of 
publications work to which, we regret- 
fully admit, we have been unable to give 
our full attention. Many advisers and 
editors, will, we know, profit by Miss 
Byrne’s study and selections. ’ 


CAREFUL study of the edi- 

torial page of most junior high 

school publications will furnish 
the answer to the question, “Why are 
editorials read only by other editors?” 
A recent survey by the staff of The 
Junior Narrator revealed three weak- 
nesses: 


First, too often the editorials were 
written by principals and superinten- 
dents of the schools rather than by 
student editors. Worthwhile as these 
contributions by guest editors may be, 
they present an adult’s, not a young 
person’s point of view, and thereby 
defeat article one of the creed, “The 
editor shapes the policy of the paper.” 


Second, the subjects treated by the 
student editors were invariably too am- 
bitious. Subjects on world affairs 
which might well intimidate the editors 
of The New York Times were tackled 
by eighth and ninth graders with such 
obvious lack of authority and convic- 
tion that they were worthless except as 
exercises in composition. 


Third, the page that bears the fright- 
ening label “Editorial” is the one on 
which all our faults are revealed, and 
we are led to light by threats and ser- 
mons rather than by reasonable ap- 
peals presented with originality and 
freshness of approach. 


To offset these weaknesses, we sug- 
gest that the editorial page be freed 
of the stigma of the label “Editorial”, 
that the staff carefully limit the sub- 
jects treated to those of assured inter- 
est to the student body, that the staff 
member who possesses the greatest 
amount of style, and a light touch, be 
assigned to this job, and finally, that 
in attractiveness the layout be really 
an introduction to the paper, an ex- 
planation of the theme developed, and 
a crystallization of the purpose behind 
the issue. 

The following editorials are reprint- 
ed from the March, June and Novem- 
ber issues of The Junior Narrator, pub- 
lished by the Norwood Junior High 
School, Norwood, Massachusetts. 

TRUE 


Somewhere in America a man raised a 
rifle to a well-developed shoulder and pulled 
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the trigger. Because of the accurate machin- 
ing of the rifle, and the delicate balance of 
the bullet, the marksman scored a bulls-eye. 
The spectators acclaimed him as a “good 
shot”. Giving due credit to the accuracy of 
the rifle, the real reason for the bulls-eye was 
true aim because any rifle handled by one 
aiming faultily will not score a bulls-eye. 


In like manner the bulls-eye of success in 
everyday life is scored. Just as an under- 
charge of powder will not speed a bullet to 
its mark, one with an undercharge of ambi- 
tion will never truly attain a final goal. As 
the materials in a rifle should be only the 
best, so should the steps on the ladder of 
success be firmly established. | Some very 
common faults of the everyday schoolgoer 
are incomplete homework, tests unprepared 
for, and lack of “zip.” Only by accurate 
“machining” may these faults be remedied. 
The “polishing off” of homework, the “lin- 
ing up” of tests and application of “‘juice”’ 
are all necessary steps to be accomplished. 
As the rifle is only half the game, a “true 
aim” must next be acquired. To have a 
“true aim’? one must have a goal at which 
to shoot. This goal must be carefully chosen 
and worthy of all pain endured in reaching 
it. Upon establishing a final goal, whether 
spiritual, physical, or financial, it is the duty 
of the scholar to hold unwaveringly to a 
path of high ideals essential for true success. 
This course should be prompted rather from 
internal motives than fear of the general 
opinion of others. Strange, indeed, is the 
thought that many pupils play at sports as 
though their very lives depended on the 
score attained. Yet these same pupils put 
aside, with little or no consideration, the job 
of preparing oneself for the far greater com- 
petition to be faced in future years. Un- 
knowingly, pupils such as these will suffer 
defeat by their own distorted sense of values. 
Even as ideals prompt the athlete to do his 
level best so should they inspire the student 
to greater heights of accomplishment. As 
pride is taken in a play well executed, so 
should pride be taken in work well done. 

It would seem then, that the fundamental 
requirements for success are: a worthy goal, 
a trustworthy weapon, and a true aim. Upon 
these fundamentals you may develop an in- 
dividual formula for true success. 

So load! Aim! Fire! and may your aim 
be true! 


BLUE 


To a sleek, graceful figure with a smooth, 
arched neck goes the ardent applause of the 
spectators. With pointed, sensitive ears, 
high quivering nostrils, and eager prancing 
feet she majestically receives a ribbon of 
blue. Sensing an air of importance, the bay 
mare departs, any small trace of tenseness 
in nerve and sinew having disappeared. The 
mare exits in the same confident gait which 
she has already displayed. To such a horse 
is given the prize of blue. 

Although conscious of the plaudits of the 
admiring crowd the thoroughbred is not per- 
forming for their appraisal, but rather in 
response to the fine instincts within her. So, 
her human brother, acting on his finest prin- 
ciples, with aims high, and purposes true, is 
hailed as “true blue”. 

Just as the horse wishes to let loose, yet 
obeys a sharp pull at the bit which seems 
to guide her harshly, so the disciplined man 
is guided from impulsiveness and rashness 
by a cool and sensible mind. The real horse 
realizes that in unity there is love and har- 
mony, and because of such, she submits to 


the judgment of her master. The ideal man 
knows, likewise, when to step aside for a 
greater mind, bending his will to that of his 
“Master”’. 

Aristocracy is a class which can be reached 
in two ways. Those that strongly work their 
way to this class are confronted with those 
that were given a much easier road—thus 
there is formed the aristocracy of both blood 
and brains. In any show the winner proves 
to be the most consistent and steady; whose 
form at a walk, trot, canter, gallop, or jump 
is performed with equal perfection. Those 
who are successful prove their merit by 
establishing a set pace allowing neither sud- 
den spurts nor slackening. While maintain- 
ing the pace, it is necessary to be always 
mindful of the reserve forces within that may 
be called up for sudden demand. Progressive 
people are forever awake to the problems to 
which they are forced to face; to be caught 
off guard means defeat. Just as the horse 
faces a trial in the ring, man faces trial after 
trial in life, his actions being noted. 


Therefore the “true-blue being” submits 
to fair government, is alert and keen, under- 
standing, sincere, loyal, true to his word and 
ever mindful of his duty to others. Indeed, 
if all persons were of the true blue standards, 
then hatred, war, suffering, unhappiness, and 
destruction of natural beauty would never be 


suffered. 
tq 7 y 
Although we had to go into the field 


of high school magazines for this one, 
we like it so much we feel we may in- 
clude it in this collection as a star for 
us to hitch to. It appeared in the 
Spring Issue of the Sketch Book, pub- 
lished by Washington Irving High 
School, New York City. 


HER WAGON TO A STAR 


The Girl mounts a chariot, and with shin- 
ing eyes and beating heart, she hitches it to 
a distant star. The rising path ahead which 
winds up a mountain is bathed with light, 
but it is rough in places and patterned with 
heavy shadow. At the end of the path is 
her goal; beyond that she cannot see. The 
road is long and hazardous, and the Girl 
holds the reins with trembling hands. 


Urged on by Hope, pulled back by Fear, 
she is at first as confused as the boy Phaeton 
driving his father’s horses across the morn- 
ing sky. Fearfully she looks over her 
shoulder at the road behind. Reassured, she 
sees that her tracks are even; confidently, she 
turns to Hope. Together they guide the 
chariot on. 


At times the twinkling light of the guiding 
star is obscured by clouds. At times other 
charioteers impede the smoothness of her 
ride; unexpected events cause more delay. 
Drivers pass by her like the wind, and the 
dust of their wheels flies in her face. Fear 
again tugs at her garments. Hope departs 
but now Pride mounts beside her and forces 
her to drive on. 


Racing blindly hither and _ yon, 
tempted to fling down the reins. But she 
cannot turn back, for the traces of her 
wagon are still tied by invisible cords to that 
distant star. 


she is 


The Girl rides for many days and many 
nights. As she nears the end of her journey, 
she learns not only to drive smoothly and 
confidently but to wave a cheerful hand to 
those who pass by her; and in time she 
learns to pass others on the road. At last 
with head high and firm stance, she guides 
her destined course without Fear—even with- 
out Pride. 


Mildred Salomon 
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Have You a Planographed Paper? 


(Continued from Page 3) 


It means that each department may 
have a hand lettered or illustrated 
heading for its page drawn by some 
talented student in the school. The va- 
riety in lettering alone when it is done 
by hand offers a great field for the art 
department whereas the printed type 
forms are standard and limited. 


BU in the advertising field, the 
greatest possibilities are apparent. 
Any business house subscribing to this 
department may have pictures in its 
ads at no extra cost, or special trade- 
marks reproduced with no more effort 
than the sketching or even pasting of 
the design on the ad; no more setting 
of type or cutting down material be- 
cause of limited space. Lettering of 
ads by hand car squeeze in and spread 
out material in a great variety of lay- 
outs, producing an interesting and at- 
tractive page and a continual revenue 
for the paper. 

The actual results of such individual 
advertising have created a problem for 
the school. The paper must constantly 
refuse advertisers and beg them to 
wait until the next issue because the 
space is in such demand. About forty 
ads an issue is all that is allowed by 
the sponsor since that approximates 
the cost at seventy-five cents an inch. 


ERHAPS, at this stage, the reader 

is beginning to wonder who does 
all this lettering of ads that makes it 
such a profitable part of the school 
paper. The origin of the work dates 
back to the time when The Hayt Her- 
ald was changed from a printed paper 
to a planographed paper two years 
ago. When ads were brought in, they 
were usually a copy of some ad that 
had appeared in a local neighborhood 
paper and took on the form of a vari- 
ety of rectangular shapes which were 
not suited in most cases to the width 
of the columns for the planographed 
paper. The best shapes were those 
that came in the form of business 
cards which contained such material as 
the name of the business, the pro- 
prietor’s name, the business address, 
phone, and always “Chicago, III.” This 
size of ad could be pasted directly on 
the dummy sheet but the resulting 
page looks as dead as the obituary 
column of the daily paper. Then too, 
there was the unnecessary “Chicago, 
Ill.” line neatly and identically placed 
in the lower right hand corner of each 
ad. This type of ad was not attractive 
nor really informative, especially when 
the advertiser wanted to announce a 
stupendous, colossal sale of slightly 
soiled doilies or such. So the art teach- 
er was consulted. 
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What could bé done with the ads? 
How could the size and layout be ar- 
ranged so that the advertiser would 
not feel that he was merely donating 
money to a good cause or community 
project? 

Well, of course, the material could 
be cut apart and rearranged. That 
would solve some of the difficulties. 
But there would have to be other lines 


DEADLINES... 


must be observed if the judges 
are to do justice to the papers 
and themselves; if the results 
are to be announced correctly. 
Advisers and editors are urged 
to do everything possible to see 
that their publications are re- 
ceived on time. 


added for the special announcements 
that the advertiser wished to make. 
They could be typed in, but in the 
space allotted, there was little room for 
all the information and again the ap- 
pearance was anything but satisfactory 
with the cross between printed words 
and typewritten words. 


HERE were only a dozen ads or so 

at that time and the art teacher 
decided to letter them in by hand. She 
carefully ruled little rectangles three 
and a fourth inches wide by one and a 
fourth inches which, when reduced for 
the paper, would be one-inch ads one 
column in width. That solved the 
problem for that issue, but when the 
ads increased in numbers, it was too 
much for one person, even a teacher, 
to cope with the task of planning and 
lettering the ads so that variety and 


pleasing layout would greet the eye of 
the reader of The Hayt Herald. 


A happy thought came to her as she 
saw several children working diligently 
on notebook covers as their little fin- 
gers strove vainly to squeeze in the 
word “Geography” across the top of 
the cover sheet that was to hold their 
latest assignment. Why not teach let- 
tering? There seemed to be a definite 
need for it. But—and there the idea 
seemed to wither—lettering was not to 
be taught in the elementary schools of 
Chicago. Just a week before, the art 
supervisor of the district had criticized 
the drawings of the children because 
they were not creative enough. Well, 
that was out. Too bad! 


But the problem still loomed as a 


challenge to anyone who was consci- 
entiously trying to solve it in hopes 
that the new form of paper, as yet in 
its infancy, would prove a better medi- 
um of expression than other types. 


It may have been in the middle of 
the night, or it may have been half 
way through a stack of unmarked 
arithmetic papers, but the answer came 
that was to change the whole founda- 
tion of the school paper. 


Every elementary school in Chicago 
has in its program certain periods set 
aside for clubs. These clubs range all 
the way from Glee clubs to Science and 
Art clubs. They were begun with the 
purpose of instilling in the children a 
use for leisure time and a development 
of worthwhile hobbies. There was no 
jurisdiction, outside of the immediate 
portals of the school, over these clubs 
except that they be educational and 
enjoyable. 


HEN the art teacher announced 

that the Art Club would become 
a Lettering Club, she held her breath 
to see the reaction of txe children as 
they chose their clubs for the new 
term. Would the pupils really respond 
to the call? Would they see in the 
club a period of enjoyment and the 
pursuit of their childlike dreams of 
fun? 

It is past history now, but each se- 
mester the teacher must reject hun- 
dreds of applicants for the club and 
try to stretch the room to hold many 
over her quota for club membership. 
She must answer hopeful aspirants with 
the well-worn phrase. “Maybe next se- 
mester.” 

In a few weeks ’time the ad output 
was done entirely by the children and 
under ideal conditions where only in- 
terested children were learning how to 
letter and enlarge their knowledge of 
styles and alphabets, arrangement, 
spacing and good draftsmanship. An 
aura of friendly competition rested 
over the group. An honor roll for 
those who “made” The Hayt Herald 
appeared on the bulletin board. 

“Gee, Alex, do you think we’ll get in 
the club next year, too? Our names are 
on the honor roll.” 

“Sure, it’s a cinch. Did you see that 
swell ad I lettered with the picture of 
that bunch of bananas in it? And I’ve 
got an idea for that filling station ad 
that I want to get in before someone 
else does it. I’ve been practicing that 
new alphabet we learned and it will be 
just the type of lettering I want to 
use.” 

Now, the Lettering Club handles all 
the ads to be done and the paper 
proudly announces to the world that 


everything is done entirely by the 
children. 
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Features of the 


ELECTED “because in our opinion 
they furnish interesting reading to 
junior high students and because 

we consider them well written”, Miss 
Annie May Hunter, adviser, and Paul- 
ine Ligon and Aileen Earp, assistant 
editors of The Clarion, E. C. Powe 
School, Durham, N. C., have given us 
the three features they decided upon 
after reading fifty-four exchanges from 
their files, and from the files of other 
junior high schools in Durham. 


C. NORTON GOES A-SAILING 


One of the most important events 
that took place this summer—that is 
looking from the youthful side of the 
situation—was the voyage made by 
Charles Norton, student of 9-6. 

The trip made in his own 16-foot 
sailboat which he piloted 800 miles 
along the Atlantic seacoast in 26 days. 
Leaving Morehead City with a crew of 
one, he sailed on to Delaware City, 
Del. Here the “crew” left the boat and 
Charles continued alone until he reach- 
ed Atlantic City, N. J., where he was 
joined by Tom O’Shea, who offered to 
act as mate for the remainder of the 
trip. 

Sailing was smooth until they ran 
into a heavy storm near Sea Girt on 
the New Jersey coast. 

Charles took up sailing three years 
ago, and for the past three summers 
has won the annual Morehead City 
sailboat race. 

Said Charles, “I was plenty glad to 
reach New York and get some good 
food and a comfortable bed.” 

While at the World’s Fair in New 
York, Captain Charles and Mate Tom 
O’Shea were welcomed by all officials, 
interviewed over station WNYC, and 
were entertained to the highest extent 
everywhere. 

As a reward for his achievements, 
Charles has been appointed “Youth of 
the Month” by the nation-wide maga- 
zine called “Youth Today.” 

Junior Hi-Lights, 
Central Junior High, 
Durhan, N. C. 


The following was one of a series of 
four features under the general head- 
g 
: - ; 
ing, “Vacations Prompt Free-Lance 
Writers To Contribute”. 


WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


One of the most interesting cities we 
visited on our eastern trip this summer 
was Williamsburg, Va. This city has 
been completely restored as it was in 
the early 1700’s. This work was begun 
in 1927 by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 


Ten 


Month — 


Jr. Five hundred and forty-one mod- 
ern buildings were torn down and re- 
placed by shops and stores of modified 
English precedent. 

Williamsburg was founded in 1633 
and has been restored to the elegance 
of its 80 years as capital of Virginia 
under the British rule. One of the most 
impressive restorations was the Gov- 
ernor’s palace. To be recognized there 
was as great an honor as acceptance in 
the court of England. The palace 
buildings, with their beautiful gardens, 
pools, walks, and hedges are restored 
today exactly as they were 200 or more 
years ago. 

Also prominent in Williamsburg is 
the college of William and Mary 
which was chartered in 1693, by King 
William and Queen Mary. The Wren 
building, center of the beautiful cam- 
pus, is the oldest academic building 
restored and used in America. George 
Washington was once chancellor at 
this college. 

The Nor’ Wester, 


Northwest Junior High, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


A GIRL’S PURSE 


There isn’t a bigger, better, more 
varied junk pile in all the land than a 
girl’s purse. Let’s explore this one (it 
might be yours!). 

First of all, of course, out pops the 
rouge, lipstick, powder, comb, powder- 


puff, a couple of hankies (for excess 
lipstick you know) and a pocket hand. 
kerchief. Here are a bunch of papers, 
Old receipts ever since school started, 
and—oh! oh! notes from the boyfriend 
ever since she has known him (she 
keeps them all). Then, of course, here 
is his picture (now I don’t blame her). 

The girl is a typical one so she has a 
perfume bottle and a tube of cream 
(how they do fit!). Oh, yes, the neces. 
sities, a couple of pencils, erasers, and 
a fountain pen, and if the purse is a 
big one it will have an ink bottle. 
(Don’t worry, it won’t spill). Then, if 
she is a very finished and thorough 
girl, she will carry a compass and a 
pencil sharpener. The girl I know car. 
ries a four inch ruler (imagine). 

All the excess jewelry goes in it 
along with a couple of hair bows. If 
she wears silk socks there will be a 
needle and thread and some what-cha- 
call-it to stop runners. Tucked away 
down here are a bunch of keys (prob- 
ably the bicycle key and the roller 
skates). Then hidden away we find an 
extra pair of shoestrings. 

Don’t forget the address book (but 
don’t be surprised if you can’t find any 
girls’ addresses in it). Along with it 
comes the date book. 

Last but not least comes the money 
purse. Shall we peek in? Nothing but 
tokens! I guess that’s about all. 

Now do you wonder why the zipper 
and the clasp never works? 

Libby News, 
Libby Junior High, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Junior Advisers--Help Wanted 


ccyF A publication charges $1.50 per 
inch and has to call upon local 
merchants that have already been can- 
vassed by an active PTA for its paper, 
how can a junior high newspaper meet 
the competition and CSPA require- 
ments?” is the poser Miss Marguerite 
DeForest, adviser to The Announcer, 
John Marshall Junior High, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., presents to other advisers for 
solution. 
“We notice the following facts: 


The advertiser crowds his ad and 
insists that it be printed as he de- 
sires it, with no change; 

This limits originality in advertising 
write up; 

The business adviser has always 
charged the same rate and feels that 
we get a fair return from advertis- 
ing; 

When working with the judges two 
years ago, I discovered that out-of- 
town advertisers often pay as low 


as 50 cents per inch, making com- 
parisons difficult to evaluate; 

The CSPA scoring sheet penalized 
us heavily (we lost 70 out of a pos- 
sible 175 points) on our advertising 
even though the arrangement was 
satisfactory. 


“My problem is overcoming this 
weakness that seems to prevent us from 
ever achieving a high place in the com- 
petition. We appreciate the careful 
analysis of the CSPA judges. Our pa- 
per is published as a result of a modest 
course in journalism and not just to 
win honors. We would welcome sug: 
gestions’. 

Miss DeForest’s school is located at 
Rochester Avenue and Park Place, 
Brooklyn. The Editor of The Review is 
inclined to suggest a revision of the 
scoring sheet to cover this situation as 
the first step in solving Miss DeForest’s 
problem. Other advisers may be able to 
give some advice that will be helpful. 
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Planning the Format and Design 


(Continued from Page 7) 


where it can receive the space it de- 
serves. 

Let us presume we have our materi- 
als selected and the size of our maga- 
zine determined. How, then, are we 
going to present our content? Our 
magazine may be traditional and for- 
mal in style with all pages almost the 
same in plan, cr it may be very infor- 
mal and varied. In either case, it is 
wise to start with a basic page plan 
from which we can introduce varia- 
tions. A magazine usually has straight 
text pages, pages with headings on 
which stories or articles begin, pages 
with illustrations and decorations, and 
special pages like the title-page, staff 
page and contents page. 


HERE are few restrictions in de- 
signing a school magazine page, 
provided the resulting whole is har- 
monious and does not conflict with the 
essential purpose of legibility and clar- 
ity. We begin by considering the type 
page, or the printed area in relation to 
the paper page—that is, we plan our 
margins. 
Traditional design asks for the fol- 
lowing space distribution: 
The greatest margin at the bottom. 
The same or a little less on the out- 
side. 
Less at the top. 
And the least margin on the inside. 


aD 


This golden rule has been trans- 
gressed many times in modern design 
with interesting and attractive results. 
Ample margins add much to the beau- 
ty of a page, since white space (i. e., 
unprinted space) offers a pleasant 
resting place for the eye. In very mod- 
etn page arrangements, we sometimes 
have no margins at all since artwork or 
photographs may go to the very edge 
of the page. Such illustrations, decora- 
tions or pictures are called bleeds. 


With our type page dimensions or 
overall determined, we consider the 
typeface in which our material is to be 
set. What your printer has available 
will necessarily influence your decision 
here. For the text face, itself, the most 
important consideration is legibility. 
Other considerations in selecting the 
type face are the theme, the general 
tone of the book, the amount of ma- 
terial we have to include, and the 
weight and character of the artwork. 
The paper on which the type will be 
printed is also an influencing factor. A 
lightweight type face like Vogue light, 
for example, will look even lighter on 
a shiny paper stock than a rough one. 


We must select the type face for the 
various elements that make up our 
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page—the text, the head, the byline 
(author’s name), the folio (page num- 
ber) and art caption. In selecting the 
type, e. g., Vogue; the size, e. g., 12 
point; the series, e. g., bold or light, 
roman or italic; and in the case of fea- 
tures other than the text, we indicate 
whether they are to be set in upper 
and lower case (capitals and small let- 
ters), all capitals, or capitals and small 
capitals—referred to respectively as 


Don’t Neglect 
The Entry Forms 


There are a good many ques- 
tions to answer on the Entry 
Forms and it takes time to write 
in all the information request- 
ed. Neither idle curiosity nor a 
penchant for statistics inaugu- 
rated this idea. The judges 
want to know everything pos- 
sible about the paper and the 
school so they may be able to 
temper their decisions with a 
clear and sympathetic under- 
standing of the circumstances 
under which advisers and edi- 
tors work — and their handi- 
caps, if any. 


u and I, caps, or caps and small caps. 


IVEN all these elements, we must 

combine them to make a rich, at- 
tractive and well-designed page. A list 
of questions may suggest the great 
variety of possibilities. 


1 Shall the text be set solid or leaded 
(space between the lines) ? 

2 How much shall we indent for each 
new paragraph? 
Shall we begin the first paragraph 
with any special indention? 
Where shall we place the head or 
title? 
Shall it be centered in the width of 
the page? 
Shall it be flush left, left or right 
with the text page? 
Shall it extend beyond the text page 
into the margin? 
How far above the text shall it be 
placed? 
Shall the byline appear at the top in 
some arrangement with the title, or 
shall it be used at the end of each 
article or story? 

5 Shall we use an initial letter to begin 


each piece of material? 

Shall it be set down into the text? 

Shall it extend up above the text? 

Where shall we place the folio? 

Shall we center it, set it flush left 

and right with the type, or use it in 

the margin? 

Shall it be written out or used as a 

numeral? 

Shall we use the word “page” with 

it? 

Shall we repeat the name of the pub- 

lication with the folio on each page? 

From this outline, we see the won- 
derful possibilities for freshness and 
originality even with the use of type 
only, before we add artwork or deco- 
rative material. The introduction of 
illustrations or decorations help to 
break the monotony of the text. These 
may be used with the headings, in the 
margins, cutting into the text, or, of 
course, as separate pages of art. 

Next time your staff meets each one 
of you might try to design a type page, 
keeping the size and general character 
of your magazine in mind. It will be 
fun to see what new ideas are evolved. 

HE annual introduces a few ad- 

ditional problems, and also pos- 
sibilities in design. Besides pages with 
type, we have many pages with photo- 
graphs and type. Even the modern, in- 
formal annual itself lends itself to con- 
sideration in sections. We usually have 
opening pages, section dividers, gradu- 
ates’ pictures, group pictures, and in- 
formal photographs. 

The annual has broken with tradi- 
tion even more than the magazine. 
Candid photography, the presentation 
of content as a running story with pic- 
tures interspersed, have made staffs 
realize it is not necessary to have page 
after page with a stodgy group picture 
in the upper half of the page, with a 
list of names and a short paragraph in 
the lower half. 

You can do almost anything the 
budget permits in planning your year- 
book, with this exception—in the most 
informal book, there must be some 
purpose in the design, some unifying 
feature, something to hold the book 
together. 

In a later discussion of paper, ink, 
type faces, and art mediums and tech- 
niques we hope to extend these sug- 
gestions on creating the format of your 
magazine or annual. 


Our Error 


Through some oversight, credit for 
selecting the Features of the Month in 
the November issue was not given to 
Mr. Ronald L. Currie. adviser to The 
Tower Dial, Tower Hill School, Wil- 
mington, Del., and his editor, John 


Dieffenderfer. Belatedly, we express 
our thanks for their generous assist- 
ance. 
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With the Press Associations 


NIPA Convention 


Two well known Twin City newspa- 
permen headlined an array of speakers 
at the Northern Interscholastic Press 
Association convention held at the 
University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, November 7, 8, and 9. 


Three hundred delegates from Mon- 
tana, Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota were in attendance at the three 
day affair which dealt with the adver- 
tising, editorial and mechanical prob- 
lems of high school publications. 

Merle Potter, cinema editor of The 
Minneapolis Tribune spoke to the con- 
vention on stars of Hollywood. Charles 
Morley, University history professor, 
related his experience in Poland at the 
outbreak of the war. 


Among other speakers appearing 
were Henry Frank, night editor of The 
Fargo Forum, Kenneth Schlasinger, 
editor of The East Grand Forks Rec- 
ord, Arnold Fochs, editor of The 
Shoppers Review, Gordon Graham, 
Thal Evanson, and Mrs. Edith Thomp- 
son, all of The Grand Forks Herald. 

P. J. Hoffstrom, feature editor and 
cartoonist of The St. Paul Dispatch, 
gave a chalk talk as the highlight of 
the convention banquet. Toastmaster 
was W. P. Davies, editor of The Grand 
Forks Herald and dean of North Da- 
kota newspapermen. 

Sweepstake honors for the best pub- 
lication in the contests held in con- 
nection with the convention were 
awarded The Warbler, yearbook of 
Mitchell, South Dakota. Faculty su- 
pervisor was Arnold F. Ceka, Univer- 
sity journalism professor, and student 


director, Walter Losk. 


Intermountain’s Eighth 
By Oliver R. Smith 


Instructor In Journalism 
Brigham Young University 


Marking both the 500th anniversary 
of the invention of printing with mov- 
able types and the eighth annual con- 
ference of Intermountain High School 
and Junior College Journalists, 550 
students and advisers gathered Decem- 
ber 7 at Brigham Young University 
in Provo, Utah. 

Addresses by visiting newsmen and 
printers featured two general sessions 
of the conference which were devoted 
to the printing milestone. Ernest R. 
Rasmuson, editor of The Provo Daily 
Herald, spoke on “The Significance of 
Modern Printing to Civilization,” and 
Alva L. Scoville, Utah printing au- 
thority, discussed “The Development 
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of Printing” from Gutenberg’s time to 
the present. 

Dr. Franklin S. Harris, president of 
the university, Dr. P. A. Christensen, 
chairman of its English department, 
and Arthur Gaeth, instructor in his- 
tory and radio commentator, spoke on 
vital points relating to the freedom 
of the American press. A radio drama- 
tization, “First Freedom”, presented 
the story of John Peter Zenger’s fight 
for freedom of printing in colonial 
times. 

Departmental sections during two 
periods of the day discussed problems 
of the following groups of student 
journalists: Paper editors and report- 


Dr. Carlton Culmsee 


ers, paper business managers and 
staffs, year book editors and staffs, 
year book managers and reporters, 
mimeographed paper staffs and school 
publications’ advisers. 

Special exhibits on display in con- 
nection with the conference showed 
the history of printing from Guten- 
berg’s Bible to examples of modern art 
printing, and also a number of rare 
hand written books from the pre- 
printing era and several Babylonian 
clay tablets with cuneiform inscriptions 
in the pre-book era. These exhibits 
were arranged by the BYU journalism 
department with the co-operation of 
the Utah State Press Association and 
the Utah Printing Managers Associa- 
tion. 

Three new attendanec records were 
set up at the 1940 conference—the 
largest total registration, largest num- 
ber of schools represented, and the 


largest area from which delegates 
came. Sixty-two high schools and four 
junior colleges sent representatives, in- 
cluding schools in Utah, Idaho, Wy. 
oming, and Nevada. 

The committee in charge was com- 
posed of Dr. Carlton Culmsee, head of 
the Brigham Young university jour. 
nalism department, Professor J. M. 
Jensen, and Instructor Oliver R. 


Smith. 


Southern Meets at W & L 
By Latham Weber 


Director, News Bureau 
Washington and Lee University 


More than 300 student journalists 
attended the sixteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Interscholastic 
Press Association, held on the Wash- 
ington and Lee campus November | 
and 2 under the sponsorship of the 
Lee Memorial Journalism Foundation. 

High schools and _ preparatory 
schools in Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, and the District of Colum- 
bia sent delegates, establishing a new 
attendance record. 

Among the speakers at the conven- 
tion were Ernest K. Lindley, Washing- 
ton correspondent for Newsweek and 
writer of a syndicated column on po- 
litical affairs; Peter C. Rhodes, United 
Press foreign correspondent; William 
D. Boutwell, chief of publications in 
the federal office of education; Gilbert 
P. Farrar, newspaper make-up expert 
of New York City; Bernard O’Donnell 
of the staff of Harper’s Magazine, and 
newspapermen from nearby cities in 
Virginia. 

Trophy winners in the seven con- 
tests for school newspapers were 
Greenville (S. C.) High School; 
George Washington High School, 
Danville, Va.; Central High School, 
Lonaconing, Md.; Saint Albans School, 
Washington; Baxley (Ga.) High 
School; Jefferson Senior High School, 
Roanoke, Va.; and William Fleming 
High School, Roanoke. 

Magazine awards were won by Jeft- 
erson Senior High School, Roanoke, 
and E. C. Glass High School, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Trophies were awarded to the an- 
nuals published by Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Richmond, Va.; E. C. 
Glass High School, Lynchburg, and 
Greenbrier Military School, Lewis- 
burg, W. Va. 

John Holmes of Fort Knox (Ky.) 
Independent School was elected stu- 
dent president of SIPA sor the coming 
year, and James C. Leonhart of Balti- 
more City College was chosen chait- 
man of the faculty advisory commit- 
tee. 
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Prof. O. W. Riegel of the Lee Jour- 


nalism Foundation is director of SIPA. 


Open Forum Featured 
At York-Adams SPA 


An open forum directed by Lambert 
Greenawalt, adviser to The York High 
Weekly, in which student editors and 
faculty advisers participated, was fea- 
tured at the York-Adams Scholastic 
Press Association meeting at East Ber- 
lin, Pa., High, Tuesday, December 3. 
Nearly 400 delegates from twenty-five 
schools attended the conference of one 
of the largest and oldest regional press 
groups in Pennsylvania. 

Participating advisers in addition to 
Mr. Greenawalt were Lloyd Stavley, 
Littleton High, J. Kenneth Snyder, 
New York Collegiate Institute, Anna 
L. Morris, West York High, Mary 
Farlling, Red Lion High, and Louise 
Ramer, Gettysburg High. Student edi- 
tors contributing to the discussion were 
William Parker, York High, Roscoe 
Hoffacker, Hanover High, Anne E. 
Renner, Littleton High, Gerald Small- 
wood, Biglerville High, Francis Horn- 
ing, West York High, Charles Stack- 
house, North York High, and Sara 
Jane Maust, Gettysburg High. 

Professor Dale Gramley, head of the 
department of journalism of Lehigh 
University, delivered the principal ad- 
dress at the general session. Dorothy 
Altman, editor in chief of Cheery and 
Steel, publication of the host school, 
welcomed the delegates. Sectional 
meetings on advertising, editorials, cir- 
culation, news stories and features pre- 
ceded the banquet and dance which 
concluded the conference. 

J. Kenneth Snyder of York Collegi- 
ate Institute, president of the associa- 
tion, presided at the general sessions. 


Adelphi College Host 
To Nassau School Press 


Charles Kezar, adviser to The Port 
Weekly, Port Washington, N. Y., 
High School, succeeded Leo O. 
Hench, adviser to The Sider Press, 
Oceanside High, as president of the 
advisers group of the Nassau School 
Press Association at its third annual 
convention held Wednesday afternoon, 
November 6, at Adelphi College, Gar- 
den City, N. Y. More than 250 dele- 
gates from thirty high schools in Nas- 
sau County were in attendance. 

Featured in the local press and an 
object of much attention by delegates 
was an exhibit of 150 prize-winning 
publications from all parts of the 
United States assembled by Helen Du- 
dar, editor-in-chief of The Sider Press. 
Included were many from the CSPA 


medalist ranks and also All-Americans 
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from other groups. Miss Dudar is re- 
cording secretary of the student sec- 


tion of the Nassau SPA and is on the 
committee in charge of the program 
for the May, 1941, convention of the 
Association. Mr. Hench, adviser to her 
publication, worked with Miss Dudar 
in assembling and preparing the pub- 
lications for exhibition. 


Dr. Paul D. Eddy, president of 


National Council 
Proving Effective 


This unusually large representa- 
tion of school press association 
meetings and conventions is a 
tribute to the program of the 
National Council of Scholastic 
Press Associations organized dur- 
ing the 1939 CSPA Convention 
and devoted to the task of coordi- 
nating such activities, announcing 
their meetings and reporting their 
work. 

Other National Council projects 
include the annual survey of 
summer session courses in school 
publications and an annual meet- 
ing in New York at the time of the 
CSPA Convention. Next meeting 
will follow a dinner at the Men’s 
Faculty Club, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Friday evening, March 14, 
1941. All scholastic press groups 
are invited to become affiliated 
with the National Council. Joseph 
M. Murphy, Director of the 
CSPA, is Chairman and will be 
pleased to answer all inquiries. 


Adelphi College, delivered the address 
of welcome in the college gymnasium, 
followed by William Mapel, general 
manager of Newsday, who spoke on 
“Some People Call It Romance”. Sec- 
tional meetings on a variety of topics 
from 3-3:50 p. m., were followed by 
round tables until 5:50. Concurrently, 
there was a delegates meeting for rep- 
resentatives from each member publi- 
cation, an advisers meeting where the 
new officers were elected, and a com- 
bined meeting where both official dele- 
gates and advisers met for a discussion 
of business matters. 

Richard O. Green, secretary of PM, 
New York’s unique newspaper, spoke 
on, “Freedom of the High School 
Press”, at the Association banquet in 
the college cafeteria. A dance followed 


until 10:30 with music furnished by the 
Seawanhaka High School Band. 


Cambria County Meeting 


By J. W. Beattie, Palmerton High 
Regional Group Chairman 
Pennsylvania School Press Assn. 


J. Allen Figurel, president of the 
Western Pennsylvania School Press 
Association and prominent in the af- 
fairs of the state organization, was the 
principal speaker at the fall meeting of 
the Cambria County School Press As- 
sociation, a Regional Group of PSPA, 
held at Adams Township High School, 
Sidman, on November 25. Six schools 
were represented at the meeting by 120 
advisers and staff members. 

Chauncey Varner, president of the 
Regional Group, was chairman in 
charge of the meeting. Assisting in the 
sectional meetings which followed the 
general session were Prof. Otto Pro- 
chazka of Penn State, Charles Faris, 
vice-president of PSPA, and Lester 
Mitchell, key person for the Regional 
Group. 


Next meeting of the organization is 
planned for April, 1941, at Southmont 
High School, Johnstown. 


Miss Marie Arnold and her Trojan 
Crier staff entertained the Northern 
Tier School: Press Association, Region- 
al Group of PSPA, at Troy High 
School, Friday, December 6, with 
Howard R. Davis, Managing Editor, 
Grit Publishing Company, Williams- 
port, as the principal speaker. 

Included on the program were re- 
ports from students who attended the 
state convention at Pittsburgh. 


N. J. Elementary Press on 
State Education Program 


By May J. Kelly 
Brighton Av. School, Atlantic City 
Sec-Treas. N. J. Elem. Press Assn. 


Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, was the place of the annual ses- 
sion of the New Jersey Elementary 
School Press Association meeting in 
connection with the convention of the 
New Jersey Education Association. 
The meeting was held in the Rose 
Room of the hotel, on Friday after- 
noon, November 8, at 3 o’clock, and 
was presided over by Catherine M. 
Pietrus, McClellan School, Trenton, 
president of the association. 

Miss Pietrus addressed the associa- 
tion’s delegates and visitors, extend- 
ing a welcome and the wish that the 
meeting would be one of great benefit 
to those assembled. Two guest speak- 
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ers were introduced by Miss Pietrus as 
follows: 


Harold J. Steward, principal of the 
15th Avenue School, Newark, New 
Jersey, who spoke on the subject, 
“How the School Paper Influences 
Public Relations.” 

Adelaide Hawley, editor of Wo- 
man’s Page of the Air, WABC, spoke 
on “Positive Propaganda for Amer- 
ica,” stressing that this method of 
propaganda is needed in the United 
States today in the face of the present 
world crisis. She stated that negative 
propaganda should not be spread. 
Miss Hawley told of the many inter- 
views she had held on her radio pro- 
grams, and of the many types of peo- 
ple she had met in her work. Her ad- 
dress was_one of inspiration, and the 
school press representatives felt her 
remarks were a complete endorsement 
of their efforts as advisers. 

Miss Margaret Buchanan, vice-presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Elementary 
School Press Association, reviewed the 
history of the association, stating that 
it was now ten years in existence. She 
related the aims and aspirations of the 
officers and members and said that 
three bulletins had been published 
during the past year in which the aim 
had been to offer concrete assistance to 
school paper advisers in their work. 
She told of the plan of the association 
to continue issuance of the bulletins, 
the next to appear in January, 1941. 

At the conclusion of the program, 
a short business meeting of the associa- 
tion was conducted which resulted in 
routine matters being handled and the 
following officers being elected and in- 
stalled for the new term. 

Catherine M. Pietrus, of Trenton, 
president; Margaret Buchanan, Atlan- 
tic City, vice-president; Mrs. May J. 
Kelly, Atlantic City, secretary-treas- 
urer; executive committee, Thomas E. 
Robinson, Trenton; Florence S. Ma- 
son, Irvington; Ray B. Smink, Irving- 
ton; Coralie T. Cain, Princeton; Es- 
telle M. Blisard, Vineland, and Mrs. 
Gertrude Rohmer, Newark. 


In connection with the session, an 
exhibit of school newspapers from 
many places in New Jersey was held. 
In this display, many educational helps 
and valuable information were gleaned 
from advisers to take back to their 
respective schools. 


In adjourning the meeting, Miss 
Pietrus expressed the desire to see the 
@ssociation grow and urged greater 
efforts in the coming year. The session 
was closed with the announcement that 
the next session would be held a year 
hence, possibly on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, 1941, but the definite date would 
be announced at a later time. 
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More Than 1000 Attend 
Connecticut Convention 


By F. M. Kisco, Adviser Congress 
Cub, Congress High, Bridgeport 
Pres. Conn. School Press Assn. 


Striking the keynote of the school 
newspaper as an agency for the stimu- 
lation of patriotic ideals in school and 
community activities, speakers at the 
eighth annual Connecticut Scholastic 
Press Association convention urged ad- 
visers and staffs to be on the alert to 
encourage a living patriotism to sup- 
port school activities that are good, to 


Hartford Ice Breakers 


Small signs with brief and 
pointed messages did wonders to 
break the ice during the luncheon 
of the Connecticut School Press 
Association at Hartford, Novem- 
ber 16. Done by students at Frank 
O. Jones Junior High, Hartford, 
under the direction of Miss Ruth 
Hubbard, adviser to the Northwest 
Observer, more than eighty of 
these cards adorned the student- 
editor’s tables. Here are some 
samples: 

Hi, Chum! Don’t be bashful! 

Pardon me, but you look like 

Margie! 

Have you any cheers? We’re all 

Ears! 

Speak, Brother, Speak! 

Well, Well, Who is T hat T here? 

What Paper Do You Represent? 

Start Chewing the Rag. 

What do you Think of Our 

City? 

I Double Dare You to Say Hello! 

Maybe You'll Speak to Me? 

Is That Yehudi Next to You? 

A Penny For Your Thoughts. 

(A poster with real pennies.) 

Dummies Belong in the Print 

Shop. 

Hold the Press! There’s a Friend! 

Censored! There’s None of T his 

Here. 

(Copy of school paper with 

CENSORED written diagon- 

ally across.) 

Wanna Fight? 

Join an Army. 

Wanna Write? 

Join a Paper. 


discourage the bad, to be vigilant about 

fth column activities creeping into 
school life, to work together for bet- 
ter publications, and to appreciate the 
blessings of a free press. 

Speakers agreed that an uncensored 
press is the finest example of American 
democracy. Capt. William E. Haskell, 
assistant to the president of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, in particular, 
urged wider participation in school 
publications. He stated that by so do- 
ing, we exercise the great privilege of 
a free press. 

The convention took place in Hart- 
ford Public High School on Saturday, 
November 16, with William E. Blake, 
adviser to The Owlet, publication of 
that school, acting as chairman, and 
Miss Ruth Hubbard, adviser to The 
Northwest Observer, Jones Junior 
High, and a large group of Hartford 
teachers, assisting. 

Miss Frances M. Kisco, president, 
conducted the convention proceedings. 
One thousand delegates from element- 
ary schools through teachers’ colleges 
attended the panel discussions in which 
speakers, advisers and students took 
part, and visited the exhibit of schol- 
astic publications arranged by Father 
Sheehan of LaSalette College, Hart- 
ford, and Miss Mary Holleran of 
Bridgeport. Demonstrations of me- 
chanical equipment fdr newspapers, 
movies on an economical cut service, 
and a display of Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association publications attracted 
the delegates. 

The Hartford High School band 
under the direction of James D. Price 
furnished a musical introduction to the 
convention. Dr. Alonzo Grace, state 
commissioner of education, and ad- 
ministrative assistant in the National 
Defense program, gave the delegates 
patriotic ideas and ideals to be en- 
couraged in their newspapers. 

Thomas J. Quirk, principal of Hart- 
ford Public High School, extended 
greetings from the school. The Mayor 
of Hartford, Thomas J. Spellacy, a 
former editor, who was to have ad- 
dressed the delegates, met with an ac- 
cident and was unable to attend. Su- 
perintendent Fred D. Wish of the 
school system, Clifton Brainard, dele- 
gate of the Secondary School Princi- 
pals Association, and Miss Mary Mc- 
Gurk of St. Joseph’s College also made 
suggestions to delegates for producing 
better publications. 

Provost Jaquith of Trinity College 
gave the journalists an inspirational, 
yet practical, talk on the advantages 
of a free press. Miss Helen Sheldrick 
of Gilbert School, Winsted, reported 
on the recent New York Herald-Tri- 
bune Forum on Current Events 

Joseph M. Murphy, Director of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
traced the history and growth of the 
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school newspapers and touched upon 
the fact that the Hartford Courant 
was the oldest newspaper in the coun- 
try. Mr. Murphy extended an invita- 
tion to the Connecticut advisers and 
editors to attend the Columbia conven- 
tion in March, 1941. 

Miss Helen M. E. McCarthy, presi- 
dent of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Advisers Association, told about the 
recent meeting of the Columbia ad- 
visers, its activities and program for 
the year. 

Farley Wheelwright, night picture 
manager of PM, traced the interest in 
PM as a radical departure from mod- 
ern newspapers and its early policy. 
He dwelt on the work of the picture 
section. Mr. Wheelwright compared 
the organization of PM to the school 
publication. 

Miss Marie O’Donnell addressed the 
elementary school general meeting 
which met in another auditorium in 
the building. Miss O’Donnell spoke on 
“Some Practical Ways to Better Your 
Paper.” 

Chairman of panel discussions were: 
Dr. H. E. Fowler of New Britain State 
Teachers’ College, teachers’ panel; 
Dr. Doris Merrill of Commercial High 
School and Gordon Christopher, New 
Haven High School, high school pan- 
el; Eli Cramer of Norwich Free Acad- 
emy, elementary panel. 

Miss Dorothy Letitia Shapleigh, 
honorary president, was chairman of 
reception; Miss Gertrude Curnias of 
Beardsley School, Brideport, was chair- 
man of the elementary meeting; and 
Mrs. Marion Sorisi of Bedford Junior 
High School, was chairman of CSPA 
pins and masthead information. 

A prize birthday cake was offered as 
dessert to the youngest editors, the 
youngest delegates and to the school 
coming the greatest distance. 

A feature of the luncheon was an 
interesting poster display on every 
table. They cleverly served as conver- 
sation openers and ice breakers. Miss 
Hubbard’s staff developed the idea. 

The WPA photographers service 
took group pictures for the Associa- 
tion records and for staffs to use in 
their publications. 


Wisconsin Editors Convene 


Larger than any state convention 
since 1926 when it changed from a 
national organization known as the 
Central Interscholastic Press Associa- 
tion, the predecessor of NSPA, to the 
Wisconsin High School Editors’ Con- 
ference, the 21st annual meeting was 
held at the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison on October 26-27, under the 
supervision of Dr. Grant M. Hyde, 
Director of the School of Journalism 
of that institution. 
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Contributions Welcome 


There is no intentional omis- 
sion from this section of The 
Review of the report of any 
press conference in any part of 
the country. Printed here are 
those whose officers have been 
good enough to prepare a re- 
port or to send us a program 
and newspaper clippings. Those 
bearing no by-lines were pre- 
pared by the editorial staff; 
others are credited to their 
authors. We invite all press 
association officers to con- 
tribute to this department by 
sending in notices of meetings 
to be held for our “Coming 
Events” column and to furnish 
reports on their conclusion. 


Final registration figures listed 675 
delegates, including 107 teacher-advis- 
ers, from eighty schools in sixty-two 
cities. This was 100 delegates more 
than for the 1939 meeting. 


The program included fifty-four 
roundtables and thirty-two speakers. 
The numbers were so much greater 
than expected that all printed pro- 
grams were exhausted long before the 
adjournment of the convention. 


N. Y. Agricultural School 
Entertains Capital DSPA 


A panel discussion on “The Place of 
the Adviser on the School Publication” 
in which delegates from Nott Terrace 
High in Schenectady, the Mildred El- 
ley School in Albany, South Glen Falls 
High, Sharon Springs Central School, 
Roeliff Jansen Central School at Hills- 
dale, LaSalle Institute at Troy, and 
Wm. H. Golding Central School at 
Cobleskill, participated for thirty min- 
utes, followed by another thirty-minute 
period of audience discussion, was a 
feature of the Capital District Scholas- 
tic Press Convention at Cobleskill, 
N. Y., with the New York State Agri- 
cultural School as the host on Octo- 
ber 5. 


Beginning with the registration of 
each delegate at 8:30 a. m., the renewal 
of school memberships, and a clinic 
for newspapers headed by Brother 
John of LaSalle Institute, Troy, fol- 
lowed by a general session during 
which the principal address was given 


by the Rev. George B. Gilbert of Mid- 


dletown, Conn., the convention pro- 
ceeded through an advisers luncheon, 
conducted tours of the host school, 
movies and the presentation of awards 
to a series of sectional meetings cover- 
ing several phases of school publica- 
tions problems. The latter were timed 
to thirty minutes for the presentation 
of the topic and fifteen minutes for 
discussion. Later, they were repeated 
so all would have an opportunity to 
attend several group meetings. 

Officers elected for 1940-41 include: 
President, Miss Norine B. Keating, 
Superintendent, Heatly High, Green 
Island; Vice-President, George D. 
Gregory, State School, Cobleskill; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Brother John, La- 
Salle Institute, Troy. 


The Executive Committee includes: 
Lester Rounds, Roeliff-Jansen Central 
School, Hillsdale; Mrs. Dorothy 
Reichert, Nott Terrace High, Schenec- 
tady; Miss Mae Dolan, South Glens 
Falls Junior-Senior High; Lawrence B. 
Clark, Roessleville High, Albany; Miss 
Maude S. Chamberlain, Washington 
Irving High, Schnectady; and Warren 


I. Densmore, State Teachers College, 
Albany. 


N. Y. University Conducts 
First School Press Forum 


Distinguished from other school 
press groups in that the usual sectional 
meetings were termed “Forums” over 
which a member of the faculty presid- 
ed, New York University held its first 
Conference on School Publications in 
the School of Commerce Bullding, 
New York City, Friday afternoon, No- 


vember 8. 


After registration, a Convention was 
held for the student editors and ad- 
visers at which the greetings of the 
University were presented by Harry 
Woodburn Chase, musical selections 
were rendered by the University Glee 
Club and Arthur Robb, managing edi- 
tor of Editor and Publisher Magazine, 
gave the principal address speaking on 
“Problems of Publishers”. 

Thirteen “forums” were held during 
the afternoon at which leading authori- 
ties from the printing and publishing 
houses in New York City, the daily 
papers and prominent magazines, ad- 
dressed the delegates. Every topic was 
presented at three o’clock and each 
one was repeated at four o’clock. This 
gave the delegates and advisers oppor- 
tunities to attend at least two forums 
during the course of the afternoon. 

A tea dance at five followed by a 
dinner and social program at seven 
o'clock, during which Professor 
George B. Hotchkiss made an address, 


concluded the sessions. 
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Western N. Y. IPA 
22nd Meeting At Buffalo 


A change of classifications in the 
judging of yearbooks to eliminate un- 
fair competition between large and 
small schools was unanimously ap- 
proved at a faculty advisers session at 
the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, which 
brought the 22nd semi-annual conven- 
tion of the Western New York Inter- 
scholastic Press Association to close on 
December 7. 

The new set-up, considered to-be the 
outstanding achievement of the con- 
vention, will be worked out in detail by 
a faculty advisers committee meeting 
during the coming months. It will be 
designed also to compensate for the 
difference between endowed and unen- 
dowed schools. 

At the same session, Earl H. Tier- 
ney, faculty adviser at North Tona- 
wanda High, was elected chairman of 
the Association’s Board of Directors 
for 1940-41. Miss Genevieve Geraty, 
Grover Cleveland High, was elected 
vice chairman, and Miss Sadie L. 
Ginsburg, Depew High, was made sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Student officers for the 1940-41 term 
include Helen Bogden, North Tona- 
wanda High, president; Robert 
O'Neill, St. Joseph’s Collegiate Insti- 
tute, and Shirley Letterman, Ebenezer 
Junior High, vice presidents; Daniel 
Riordan, Canisius High, recording 
secretary; and Joyce Colburn, Falco- 
ner High, corresponding secretary. 

More than 500 delegates and advis- 
ers attended the sessions which were 
held at the Hotel Statler in Buffalo. 
At the luncheon, Cy King, WEBR news 
commentator, told the delegates that, 
“Speed, accuracy and impartiality are 
essential to successful newscasting”’. 
Speaking on “Radio, Its Capabilities, 
Its Possibilities and Its Limitations”, 
Mr. King staced that, “broadcasting 
news in the early days was pretty much 
catch-as-catch-can. Today it has be- 
come almost a science”. He told the 
delegates, also, that the first scheduled 
news broadcast took place twenty years 
ago, that there were only twenty sta- 
tions in 1922 and that there are about 
830 today. 

Scoring 955 out of a possible 1,000 
points, Olean’s Congress won the Buf- 
falo Evening News Trophy for the 
best printed yearbook. This trophy 
must be won three times before it be- 
comes a permanent possession. Eden 
Central School’s Embers won the Tro- 
phy for the best offset yearbook and 
Gardenville’s Beacon received the 
award for being the best mimeograph- 
ed yearbook. Keenest competition 
among the 1940 entries was in the ele- 
mentary and junior high school mim- 
eographed magazine division. Only 
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eighty-four points separated the high- 
est and lowest grades for the entries. 

The Western New York Interschol- 
astic Press Association was established 
by David E. Peugeot of the Buffalo 
Evening News staff. This year the ac- 
tive directorship of the contests and 
conventions has been taken over by 
Thomas E. Boris, also on the News 
staff. Mr. Peugeot, formerly a teacher 
in the Buffalo schools, knew students, 
editors, teachers and advisers, and laid 
the foundation of his Association on 
this base. He consulted other school 
press association leaders, including the 
CSPA, and either adopted their sug- 
gestions or adapted them to his im- 
mediate situation. The result has been 
an outstanding success from all an- 
gles and an example of how a press 
association can be run by other than 
school people with mutual advantage 
to each side. Mr. Peugeot still plays an 
important hand in the Association, 
ably assisted by Mr. Boris. 


University of Delaware 
Arranges 2nd Conference 


Editors and advisers from Delaware 
and the nearby schools in Maryland, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, met on 
December 7 for the second annual 
conference arranged under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Cyrus L. Day of the de- 
partment of English, assisted by Mr. 
Winfield S. Adams, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, and a group of local ad- 
visers. This year’s gathering numbered 
close to 250 delegates, an increase of 
approximately 100 over the 1940 
group. 

Competitions in news reporting, 
sports reporting, editorial and feature 
writing and a proof reading contest 
were conducted immediately following 
registration with awards announced at 
an assembly which closed the gather- 
ing in the late afternoon. Robert S. 
Black, Jr., of Friends School, presided 
at a sponsor’s conference at which Miss 
Maude Webster of the A. I. duPont 
High, Miss Catherine Bryson of the 
P. S. duPont High and Rev. J. F. 
Tocik of Salesianum School, spoke on 
various problems confronting the ad- 
visers and editors. 


Two series of sectional meetings oc- 
cupied the morning hours followed by 
a luncheon in the University dining 
room with President Walter Hullihen 
of the University, and Joseph M. Mur- 
phy, Director of the CSPA, as the prin- 
cipal speakers. A third series of sec- 
tional meetings in the afternoon pre- 
ceded the final assembly bringing sec- 
ond conference to successful conclu- 
sion. Already the news of the particu- 
larly delicious luncheon which usually 
accompanies the Delaware gathering 


is contributing to the reservations for 
this essential part of the conference. 

“The purpose of layout is to get the 
reader to read as much of the paper 
as possible”, W. B. Brodie, Display De- 
partment, Wilmington News-Journal, 
told the delegates. “The school press 
should train an appreciation of beauty 
in working with type and cultivate ex. 
perience in guaging the value of 
stories”. He also pointed out that the 
difficulties of the staff with reference 
to printing are concerned with or con- 
trolled by a limited budget and by the 
fact that many printers take the jobs 
at such a low rate they cannot afford 
to spend too much time on details. 
Many staffs are not sufficiently critical 
about their layout, he told the dele- 
gates. 

The importance of art in the make- 
up of the paper was also stressed by 
Mr. Brodie. It was suggested that the 
art classes should be enlisted for work 
on the school newspaper. There are 
three types of layout, he pointed out; 
first, the geometric, which follows hard 
and fast rules and proves most difficult 
at times; second, the aesthetic, a pleas- 
ing arrangement which does not always 
follow the stories; and third, the hel- 
ter-skelter, which follows no set form. 

One revolutionary suggestion for 
school papers was that page three, tra- 
ditionally consecrated to sports, should 
be made the jump page and that the 
last page, usually the fourth, should 
be used for the athletic news. 

The sessions closed with the under- 
standing that a planning committee 
headed by Dr. Day and aided by Mr. 
Adams and a group of advisers should 
take steps to complete the formal or- 
ganization of the Association and 
should plan the third conference for 
approximately the same date in 1941. 


Negro History Week 


Trying to invite attention to the rec- 
ord of the Negro, “the forgotten man 
of modern times”, is the theme of 
Negro History Week, February 9-16, 
according to an announcement by C. 
G. Woodson, Director of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. Information may be secured 
from Mr. Woodson at 1538 Ninth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., by editors 
wishing to make note of this observ- 
ance. 


Letters From the Members 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


“Where could you better invest 
advertising money than in the X 
of 1941? This book will be read 
and re-read from cover to cover by 
hundreds of families who will 
spend their money with the firms 


The School Press Review 





SPECIMEN 
HEADLINE SCHEDULE 
CHARTS 


Compiled by Charles F. Troxell, adviser to 
school newspapers for many years and now 
giving a course for newspaper advisers at 
Columbia University, and William E. Brecht, 
a printer. Arranged for school use; sought 
after by printers themselves, it is so practical. 


Fifty cents to members 


Seventy-five cents to others 


A CSPA Publication 


STYLE BOOKS 


wear out but they never outlive their usefulness. 


The CSPA STYLE BOOK is the product 
of much search and investigation by a group of 
experienced advisers. 


More than 13,000 have been printed and used 
since it was compiled. 


Another reprint has just been made. Supply 
your staff with a standard guide and reduce the 
errors and disappointments. 


Fifteen cents to members 


Twenty-five cents to others 


A CSPA Publication 


PROOFREADERS’ CARD 


An error-free publication depends usually upon 
good proofreading. Designed by advisers to train 
staffs quickly in this technical detail, the face of 
this 5x 7% card gives proofreaders’ marks and 
the reverse, a sample of its use. 


Five cents each 
Six for twenty-five cents 








PRIMER 
Of School 
Newspaper Technique 


A valued guide in the editorial office; a sim- 
plified text in the classroom; an aid to the 
adviser, 


Thirty-five cents to members 


Fifty cents to others 


A CSPA Publication 


Editors and staff members of member-publica- 
tions may secure this gold filled insignia as a 
charm or pin. 

The faculty adviser must endorse or approve 
each application. Many staffs purchase these as 
a unit or use them as awards for staff positions. 


Fifty cents to members 


BIBLIOGRAPHY for 
STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


A mine of information for advisers and editors 
including more than 600 titles of books on every- 
thing pertaining to the publishing of school maga- 
zines and newspapers. Includes only books ac- 
tually found helpful by a committee of advisers. 

eee 

Thirty-five cents to members 
Fifty cents to others 
eee 


A CSPA Publication 














Deadlines . . 1941 Contests 


ALL NEWSPAPERS JANUARY 15 
ALL ELEMENTARY PUBLICATIONS JANUARY 15 
ALL MAGAZINES FEBRUARY 5 


ADVISERS and EDITORS are requested to observe these DEADLINES so the Judges may have ample time in which to 
do their work. 

The Association stretches many a point because of accidents, delays, loss in transit, failure to receive notices, mislaid com- 
munications, and other causes. But this hampers the Judges and causes confusion in the issuance of final, corrected awards 
lists. Your cooperation will be appreciated. 

PACKAGE your publications and attach Entry Form and fees in a first class, sealed and stamped envelope to this package. 
If everything comes together, errors seldom occur. 


MAIL or EXPRESS direct to the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
202 Eayerweather Hall, Columbia University New York City 
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